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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Lightnek Witmeb. 

During the last ten years the laboratory of psychology at the 
tTniversity of Pennsylvania has conducted, under my direction, 
what I have called "a psychological clinic." Children from the 
public schools of Philadelphia and adjacent cities have been brought 
to the laboratory by parents or teachers ; these children had made 
themselves conspicuous because of an inability to progress in school 
work as rapidly as other children, or because of moral defects 
which rendered them difficult to manage under ordinary discipline. 

When brought to the psychological clinic, such children are 
given a physical and mental examination; if the result of this 
examination shows it to be desirable, they are then sent to special- 
ists for the eye or ear, for the nose and throat, and for nervous dis- 
eases, one or all, as each case may require. The result of this 
conjoint medical and psychological examination is a diagnosis of 
the child's mental and physical condition and the recommendation 
of appropriate medical and pedagogical treatment The progress 
of some of these children has been followed for a term of years. 

To illustrate the operation of the psychological clinic, take a 
recent case sent to the laboratory from a city of Pennsylvania, not 
far from Philadelphia. The child was brought by his parents, on 
the recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools. Examina- 
tion revealed a boy ten years of age, without apparent physical 
defect, who had spent four years at school, but had made so little 
progress that his ignorance of the printed symbols of the alphabet 
made it necessary to use the illiterate card to test his vision. Noth- 
ing in the child's heredity or early history revealed any ground 
for the suspicion of degeneracy, nor did the child's physical appear- 
ance warrant this diagnosis. The boy appeared to be of normal 
intelligence, except for the retardation in school work. The exam- 
ination of the neurologist to whom he was sent, Dr. William G. 
Spiller, confirmed the absence of conspicuous mental degeneracy 
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2 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

and of physical defect The oculist, Dr. William 0. Posey, found 
nothing more serious than a slight far-sighted astigmatism, and the 
examination of Dr. George 0. Stout for adenoids, gave the child a 
clean bill of health, so far as the nose and pharynx were concerned. 
On the conclusion of this examination he was, necessarily, returned 
to the school from which he came, with the recommendation 
to the teacher of a course of treatment to develop the child's 
intelligence. It will require at least three months' observation 
to determine whether his present pedagogical retardation is based 
upon an arrest of cerebral development or is merely the result of 
inadequate methods of education. This case is unequivocally one 
for the psychologist. 

My attention was first drawn to the phenomena of retarda- 
tion in the year 1889. At that time, while a student of psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, I had charge of the English 
branches in a collie preparatory school of Philadelphia. In my 
classes at this academy I was called upon to give instruction in 
English to a boy preparing for entrance to college, who showed a 
remarkable deficiency in the English language. His compositions 
seldom contained a single sentence that had been correctly formed. 
For example, there was little or no distinction between the present 
and the past tenses of verbs; the endings of many words were 
clipped oflF, and this was especially noticeable in those words in 
which a final ending distinguished the plural from the singular, 
or an adverb from an adjective. As it seemed doubtful whether 
he would ever be able to enter college without special instruction 
in English, I was engaged to tutor him in the English branches. 

I had no sooner undertaken this work than I saw the necessity 
of beginning with the elements of language and teaching him as 
one would teach a boy, say, in the third grade. Before long I dis- 
covered that I must start still further back. I had found it im- 
possible, through oral and written exercises, to fix in his mind the 
elementary forms of words as parts of speech in a sentence. This 
seemed to be owing to the fact that he had verbal deafness. He 
was quite able to hear even a faint sound, like the ticking of a 
watch, but he could not hear the difference in the sound of such 
words as grasp and grasped. This verbal deafness was associated 
with, and I now believe was probably caused by, a defect of articu- 
lation. Thus the boy's written language was a fairly exact replica 
of his spoken language; and he probably heard the words that 
others spoke as he himself spoke them. I therefore undertook to 
give him an elementary training in articulation to remedy the 
defects which are ordinarily corrected, through imitation, by the 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 8 

time a child is three or four years old. I gave practically no atten- 
tion to the Bubjects required in English for college entrance, spend- 
ing all my time on the drill in articulation and in perfecting hia 
verbal audition and teaching him the simplest elements of writ- 
ten language. The result was a great improvement in all his 
written work, and he succeeded in entering lie college department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in the following year. 

In 1894-95, I found him as a college student in my classes 
at the TTniversity of Pennsylvania. His articulation, his vTritten 
discourse and his verbal audition were very deficient for a boy of 
his years. In consequence he was unable to acquire the technical 
terminology of my branch, and I have no doubt that he passed 
very few examinations excepting through the sympathy of his 
instructors who overlooked the serious imperfections of his written 
work, owing to the fact that he was in other respects a fair student. 
When it came to the final examinations for the bachelor^s degree, 
however, he failed and was compelled to repeat much of the work 
of his senior year. He subsequently entered and graduated from 
one of the professional departments of the University. His de- 
ficiencies in language, I believe, have never been entirely overcome. 

I felt very keenly how much this boy was losing through his 
speech defect His school work, his college course, and doubtless 
his professional career were all seriously hampered. I was con- 
fident at the time, and this confidence has been justified by subse- 
quent experience with similar cases, that if he had been given 
adequate instruction in articulation in the early years of childhood, 
he could have overcome his defect. With the improvement in 
articulation there would have come an improved power of appre- 
hending spoken and written language. That nothing was done 
for him in the early years, nor indeed at any time, excepting for 
the brief period of private instruction in English and some les- 
sons in elocution, is remarkable, for the speech defect was pri- 
marily owing to an injury to the head in the second year of life, 
and his father was a physician who might have been expected to 
appreciate the necessity of special training in a case of retarda- 
tion caused by a brain injury. 

The second case to attract my interest was a boy fourteen 
years of age, who was brought to the laboratory of psychology 
by his grade teacher. He was one of those children of great 
interest to the teacher, knovm to the profession as a chronic bad 
speller. His teacher. Miss Margaret T. Maguire, now the super- 
vising principal of a grammar school of Philadelphia, was at that 
time a student of psychology at the University of Pennsylvania ; 
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she was imbued with the idea that a psychologist should be able, 
through examination, to ascertain the causes of a deficiency in spell- 
ing and to recommend the appropriate pedagogical treatment for 
its amelioration or cure. 

With this case, in March, 1896, the work of the psychological 
clinic was begun. At that time I could not find that the science 
of psychology had ever addressed itself to the ascertainment of the 
causes and treatment of a deficiency in spelling. Yet here was a 
simple developmental defect of memory ; and memory is a mental 
process of which the science of psychology is supposed to furnish 
the only authoritative knowledge. It appeared to me that if 
psychology was worth anything to me or to others it should be 
able to assist the efforts of a teacher in a retarded case of this kind. 

"The final test of the value of what is called science is its 
applicability" are words quoted from the recent address of the 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. With Huxley and President Woodward, I believe that 
there is no valid distinction between a pure science and an applied 
science. The practical needs of the astronomer to eliminate the 
personal equation from his observations led to the invention of 
the chronograph and the chronoscope. Without these two instru- 
ments, modem psychology and physiology could not possibly have 
achieved the results of the last fifty years. If Helmholtz had not 
made the chronograph an instrument of precision in physiology 
and psychology; if Fechner had not lifted a weight to determine 
the threshold of sensory discrimination, the field of scientific work 
represented to-day by clinical psychology could never have been 
developed. The pure and the applied sciences advance in a single 
front. What retards the progress of one, retards the progress of 
the other; what fosters one, fosters the other. But in the final 
analysis the progress of psychology, as of every other science, will 
be determined by the value and amount of its contributions to the 
advancement of the human race. 

The absence of any principles to guide me made it necessary 
to apply myself directly to the study of these children, working 
out my methods as I went along. In the spring of 1896 I saw 
several other cases of children suffering from the retardation of 
some special function, like that of spelling, or from general retar- 
dation, and I undertook the training of these children for a cer- 
tain number of hours each week. Since that time the psychological 
clinic has been regularly conducted in connection with the labora- 
tory of psychology at the University of Pennsylvania. The study 
of these cases has also formed a regular part of the instruction 
offered to students in child psychology. 
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In December^ 1896^ I outlined in an address delivered before 
the American Psychological Association a scheme of practical work 
in psychology. The proposed plan of organization comprised : 

1. The investigation of the phenomena of mental development 
in school children^ as manifested more particularly in mental and 
moral retardation, by means of the statistical and clinical methods. 

2. A psychological clinic, supplemented by a training school 
in the nature of a hospital school, for the treatment of all classes 
of children suffering from retardation or physical defects inter- 
fering with school progress. 

8. The offering of practical work to those engaged in the pro- 
fessions of teaching and medicine, and to those interested in 
social work, in the observation and training of normal and retarded 
children. 

4. The training of students for a new profession — ^that of 
the psychological expert, who should find his career in connection 
with the school system, through the examination and treatment of 
mentally and morally retarded children, or in connection with the 
practice of medicine. 

In the summer of 1897 the department of psychology in the 
University of Pennsylvania was able to put the larger part of this 
plan into operation. A four weeks' course was given imder the 
auspices of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. In addition to lecture and laboratory courses in ex- 
perimental and physiological psychology, a course in child psychol- 
ogj was given to demonstrate the various methods of child 
psychology, but especially the clinical method. The psychological 
clinic was conducted daily, and a training school was in opera- 
tion in which a number of children were under the daily instruc- 
tion of Miss Mary E. Marvin. At the clinic, cases were presented 
of children suffering from defects of the eye, the ear, deficiency in 
motor ability, or in memory and attention; and in the training 
school, children were taught throughout the session of the Sunmier 
School, receiving pedagogical treatment for the cure of stammering 
and other speech defects, for defects of written language (such as 
bad spelling), and for motor defects. 

From that time until the present I have continued the exam- 
ination and treatment of children in the psychological clinic. The 
number of cases seen each week has been limited, because the 
means were not at hand for satisfactorily treating a large num- 
ber of cases. I felt, also, that before offering to treat these chil- 
dren on a large scale I needed some years of experience and 
extensive study, which could only be obtained through the pro- 
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longed observation of a few cases.. Above all, I appreciated the 
great necessity of training a group of students upon whose as- 
sistance I could rely. The time has now come for a wider devel- 
opment of this work. To further this object and to provide for 
the adequate publication of the results that are being obtained in 
this new field of psychological investigation, it was determined to 
found this journal. The Psychological Clinic. 

My own preparation for the work has been facilitated through 
my connection as consulting psychologist with the Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children at Elwyn, and a 
similar connection with the Haddonfield Training School and Miss 
Marvin's Home School in West Philadelphia. 

Clinical psychology is naturally very closely related to medi- 
cine. At the very beginning of my work I was much encouraged 
by the appreciation of the late Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. William Pepper, who at one time proposed to estab- 
lish a psychological laboratory in connection with the William 
Pepper Clinical Laboratory of Medicine. At his suggestion, 
psychology was made an elective branch in what was then the newly 
organized fourth year of the course in medicine. At a subse- 
quent reorganization of the medical course, however, it was found 
necessary to drop the subject from the curriculum. 

I also desire to acknowledge my obligation to Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell for co-operation in the examination of a number of cases 
and for his constant interest in this line of investigation. I have 
also enjoyed the similar co-operation of Dr. Charles K. Mills, Dr. 
William G. Spiller, the late Dr. Harrison Allen, Dr. Alfred Sten- 
gel, Dr. William Campbell Posey, Dr. G^eorge C. Stout, and Dr. 
Joseph Collins, of New York. Dr. Collins will continue this co- 
operation as an associate editor of The Psychological Clinic. 

The appreciation of the relation of psychology to the practice 
of medicine in general, and to psychiatry in particular, has been 
of slow growth. The first intelligent treatment of the insane was 
accorded by Pinel in the latter part of the eighteenth century, a 
century that was marked by the rapid development of the science of 
psychology, and which brought forth the work of Pereire in teach- 
ing oral speech to the deaf, and the "Emile" of Rousseau. A few 
medical men have had a natural aptitude for psychological analy- 
sis. From them has come the chief development of the medical 
aspects of psychology, — ^from Seguin and Charcot in France, Car- 
penter and Maudsley in England, and Weir Mitchell in this coun- 
try. Psychological insight will carry the physician or teacher 
far on the road to professional achievement, but at the present day 
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the necessity for a more definite acquaintance with psychological 
method and facts is strongly felt It is noteworthy that perhaps 
the most prominent name connected with psychiatry to-day is that 
of Kraepelin, who was among the first to seek the training in 
experimental psychology afforded by the newly established labora- 
tory at Leipzig. 

Although clinical psychology is closely related to medicine, 
it is quite as closely related to sociology and to pedagogy. The 
school room, the juvenile court, and the streets are a larger labora- 
tory of psychology. An abundance of material for scientific study 
fails to be utilized, because the interest of psychologists is elsewhere 
engaged, and those in constant touch with the actual phenomena 
do not possess the training necessary to make their experience and 
observation of scientific value. 

While the field of clinical psychology is to some extent occu- 
pied by the physician, especially by the psychiatrist, and while I 
expect to rely in a great measure upon the educator and social 
worker for tiie more important contributions to this branch of 
psychology, it is nevertheless true that none of these has quite the 
training necessary for this kind of work. For that matter, neither 
has the psychologist, unless he has acquired this training from 
other sources than the usual course of instruction in psychology. 
In fact, we must look forward to the training of men to a new 
profession which will be exercised more particularly in connection 
with educational problems, but for which the training of the 
psychologist will be a prerequisite. 

For this reason not a small part of the work of the laboratory 
of psychology in the University of Pennsylvania for the past ten 
years has been devoted to the training of students in child psychol- 
ogy, and especially in the clinical method. The greater number 
of these students have been actively engaged in the profession of 
teaching. Important contributions to psychology and pedagogy, 
the publication of which in the form of monographs has already 
been begun, will serve to demonstrate that original research of value 
can be carried on by those who are actively engaged in educational 
or other professional work. There have been associated in this work 
of the laboratory of psychology. Superintendent Twitmyer, of 
Wilmington; Superintendent Bryan, of Camden; District Super- 
intendent Comman, of Philadelphia ; Mr. J. M. McCallie, Super- 
vising Principal of the Trenton Schools ; Mr. Edward A. Hunting- 
ton, Princip J of a Special School in Philadelphia ; Miss Clara H. 
Town, Eesident Psychologist at the Friends^ Asylum for the. 
Insane, and a number of special teachers for the blind, the deaf, 
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and mentally deficient children. I did not venture to begin the pub- 
lication of this journal until I felt assured of the assistance of a 
number of fellow-workers in clinical psychology as contributors 
to the journal. As this work has grown up in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia^ it is probable that a greater number of students, 
equipped to carry on the work of clinical psychology, may be f oimd 
in this neighborhood than elsewhere, but it is hoped that this 
journal will have a wider influence, and that the co-operation of 
those who are developing clinical psychology throughout the coun- 
try will be extended the journal. 

The phraseology of "clinical psychology" and "psychological 
clinic'' wiU doubtless strike many as an odd juxtaposition of terms 
relating to quite disparate subjects. While the term "clinical" has 
been borrowed from medicine, clinical psychology is not a medical 
psychology. I have borrowed the word "clinical" from medicine, 
because it is the best term I can find to indicate the character of the 
method which I deem necessary for this work. Words seldom 
retain their original significance, and clinical medicine, is not 
what the word implies, — the work of a practicing physician at the 
bedside of a patient. The term "clinical" implies a method, and 
not a locality. When the clinical method in medicine was es- 
tablished on a scientific basis, mainly through the efforts of 
Boerhaave at the University of Leiden, its development came in 
response to a revolt against the philosophical and didactic methods 
that more or less dominated medicine up to that time. Clinical 
psychology likewise is a protestant against a psychology that de- 
rives psychological and pedagogical principles from philosophical 
speculations and against a psychology that applies the results of 
laboratory experimentation directly to children in the school room. 

The teacher's interest is and should be directed to the sub- 
jects which comprise the curriculum, and which he wishes to im- 
press upon the minds of the children assigned to his care. It is not 
what the child is, but wh(U he should be taught, that occupies the 
center of his attention. Pedagogy is primarily devoted to mass 
instruction, that is, teaching the subjects of the curriculum to 
classes of children without reference to the individual differences 
presented by the members of a class. The clinical psychologist 
is interested primarily in the individual child. As the physician 
examines his patient and proposes treatment with a definite pur- 
pose in view, namely the patient's cure, so the clinical psychologist 
examines a child with a single definite object in view, — ^the next 
step in the child's mental and physical development It is here 
that the relation between science and practice becomes worthy of 
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discrimination. The physician may have solely in mind the cure 
of his patient^ but if he is to be more than a mere practitioner and 
to contribute to the advance of medicine, he will look upon his 
efforts as an experiment, every feature of which must indeed have a 
definite purpose, — the cure of the patieijt, — ^but he will study every 
favorable or unfavorable reaction of the patient with reference to 
the patient's previous condition and the remedial agents he has 
employed. In the same way the purpose of the clinical psydiolo- 
gist, as a contributor to science, is to discover the relation between 
cause and effect in applying the various pedagogical remedies to a 
child who is suffering from general or special retardation. 

I would not have it thought that the method of clinical 
psychology is limited necessarily to mentally and morally retarded 
children. These children are not, properly speaking, abnormal, 
nor is the condition of many of them to be designated as in any 
way pathologicaL They deviate from the average of children only 
in being at a lower stage of individual development. Clinical 
psychology, therefore, does not exclude from consideration other 
types of children that deviate from the average — ^for example, the 
precocious child and the genius. Indeed, the clinical method is 
applicable even to tlie so-called normal child. For the methods 
of clinical psychology are necessarily invoked wherever the status 
of an individual mind is determined by observation and experi- 
ment, and pedagogical treatment applied to effect a change, i. e., 
the development of such individual mind. Whether the subject 
be a child or an adult^ the examination and treatment may be con- 
ducted and their results expressed in the terms of the clinical 
method. 
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AN INFANTILE STAMMER ("BABY-TALK") IN A BOY 
OF TWELVE YEAES. 

By Claba Habbisok Town. 
Resident Psychologist at Friends' Asylum for the Insane, Frank ford. 

In April, 1905, a boy of twelve years of age was entered in 
a special school of Philadelphia and placed in a class for backward 
boys, of which I was then in charge. 

It was my practice to subject each boy, brought for training, 
to a thorough examination in order to ascertain, if possible, the 
physical or mental condition which was the primary cause of his 
backwardness. If I succeeded in discovering this underlying cause 
of retardation I concentrated all my pedagogical efforts on tlie 
task of training the function or functions which showed inadequate 
development 

This boy had been unable to make normal progress in the 
regular schools owing primarily to a speech defect Articulation 
was so imperfect as to make it quite impossible for me to imder- 
stand a single word of his conversation. In addition to this defect 
of oral language, he manifested an equally severe defect of written 
language — a total inability to spell. His attempts at the writing of 
words produced a quite imintelligible result. Letters were grouped 
together in absolutely meaningless fashion, showing a lack of ap- 
preciation of the elementary sounds of words and a total deficiency 
of memory for the sequence of their visual symbols, i. c, written 
letters. His spelling papers were, in addition, most carelessly pre- 
pared; words and letters were crossed out and written over, and 
there was no attempt at an orderly arrangement of the words on 
the page. 

In no other way did he manifest retardation; he was quick 
at grasping ideas and noticeably active and alert in the general life 
of the schooL His mother, on whom I called in order to gain 
some insight into his history, told me that she thought his defective 
speech was due to prolonged 'Hbaby-talf In this opinion she 
claimed that she was upheld by their physician, who informed her 
that the boy would outgrow his speech defect in time. The mother 
also told me that her boy had never been allowed to mingle much 
with the boys of the neighborhood. She prided herself on having 
watched most carefully over him. She had encouraged him in his 
babyish ways and continued to talk to him in "baby-talk'^ long after 
the period when this inadequate mode of speech should have been 

(10) 
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outgrown. It evidently was one of the many cases where a devoted 
but unwise mother, through over-indulgence and the desire to keep 
her child a baby, had almost ruined his chances for a useful and 
possibly successful career in life. 

I therefore considered his defect of articulation to be the 
result of a persistent infantile habit in no way dependent upon 
either an anatomical, a physiological or a mental defect As such 
it might be corrected, although the fact that it was of such long 
standing warranted the opinion that the training process would be 
a most tedious one. Infantilism of speech leads to infantilism in 
other forms of language, and I attributed to the same cause his 
inability to associate the elementary sounds of language with the 
forms of letters, as shown by his deficiency in spelling and read- 
ing. 

As the first step in his training in correct modes of articula- 
tion I made an examination to ascertain his exact status, so far 
as articulatory capacity was concerned, following for the purpose 
a method recommended by Dr. Witmer. The pupil is first tested 
in the pronunciation of each consonant and vowel sound as neatly 
as may be in isolation. Then each consonant and vowel sound is 
given as the initial and final soimd of a syllable, as, for instance, 
b in ba and ab, bo and ob, etc. ; the endeavor is made to have the 
pupil repeat the syllabic combinations of each elementary sound. 
Then words are taken in which each sound occurs as the initial 
or final element, for example, b in bird and rob; next the sound is 
given in the middle of a word, either at the beginning or end of a 
syllable as & in. ro&in, or in the middle of the syllable as b in 
davhed or robbed. The last stage of the examination requires the 
observation and an exact estimation of the accuracy with which 
the elementary sounds are employed in ordinary discourse. 

A list of words prepared for the purpose and comprising all 
the consonant and vowel sounds in the several combinations is 
used in making the tests. .The accuracy of the pupil in general 
discourse is determined from a close observation of the child's 
ordinary conversation while he himself is entirely imconscious 
of being observed. ^ 

The results of the examination are recorded on blanks or test 
cards prepared for the purpose. On these cards, as may be seen 
by reference to the tables (which are the blanks filled in) accom- 
panying this report, pages 13 and 18, the letters representing the 
various elementary sounds are placed in a column at the left of 
the table; in blank spaces to the right of each letter are entered 
marks representing the grade of the child's capacity in the articu- 
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lation of each elementary sound in each of the several combinations 
indicated at the head of the vertical columns. Five grades of 
capacity are employed, ranging from 1 to 6 ; the highest grade, or 
6, indicates a practically perfect articulation of the sound repre- 
sented by the symbol to which it is attached in the table. If the 
child is totally unable to produce the sound, the mark is recorded 
on the card. These cards are not only employed before the articu- 
lation exercises begin, to ascertain the child's status; they are 
filled in at stated intervals after training in articulation has re- 
sulted in some progress, to determine by means of comparison 
between later and earlier records the exact amount of progress that 
has been attained. 

I can best illustrate my pupiFs status when he came to me by 
reference to the record of his first examination in articulation, the 
cards for which are dated April 6, 1906. The record is contained 
on two cards (combined into a single table on page 13), one for 
the twenty-five consonants and one for the twenty vowels and diph- 
thongs, recognized as the articulate elements of the English lan- 
guage. By referring to the first two vertical columns of the table, 
the column of consonant symbols and the one headed "element," 
it will be seen that he was given the grade 6 for the articulation of 
the soimds of b, t, w, f, m, n, and ng, a to^al of but seven elements, 
when these elements were not combined with other elements to 
form syllables or words. The grade of \ means that he could 
articulate, after me, the respective sound with approximate per- 
fection. The sound of v, sh, ch, and j, four elements, he pro- 
nounced, also through imitation, well enough to secure the grade 4. 

He could not, however, pronounce these sounds voluntarily, 
as for example, if the written or printed letter were pointed to 
and he were asked to give its sound. The difficulty here, of 
course, was in the association of the particular sound and articula- 
tory movements with the visual letter form, rather than in articula- 
tion proper. 

After the articulation of these sounds as separate elements, 
I tried him with the sounds in combination. With every increase 
in complexity of combination his articulation grew more im- 
perfect This may be seen by comparing the grades assigned each 
of these eleven soimds in die two columns imder the heading 
"syllable'' with the grade assigned in the column of "elements." 
The sounds sh and ch, which he had imitated well enough in iso- 
lation, he completely failed to give when combined with a single 
vowel, even though the sound were the initial one of a syllable. 
The sounds of hj w, f, j, m, and n were pronounced as the initial 
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elements of a syllable with the same degree of perfection as they 
were in isolation, but t and v were pronounced less perfectly. As 
the final element of a syllable all these eleven sounds are less cor- 
rectly given, with the exception of / and n. The only element to 
secure the grade 5, as a final sound in a syllable was n. 

By referring to the colunms imder the heading "words,'* it is 
possible to obtain the rating for each consonantal sound at the begin- 
ning of a word, in the middle of a word (either at the beginning 
or end of a syllablec or in the middle of a syllable) and at the end 
of a word. The words chosen as test words were the simplest 
ones I could find containing the various sound combinations. 
Nevertheless the record of his efforts at their articulation showed a 
marked reduction in capability over the barely more simple com- 
binations of these elements in syllables. The only soimds given a 
grade 6 as initial sounds were b, w, and f; as finals the highest 
grade secured was 4 given for the articulation of n, whereas the 
grade 3 was given for ng, 2 for ch and ;, and 1 for p, h, and t 
All but these seven final consonants could not be pronounced at all. 

It will be observed that even in the colunm of elements, where 
the sound is to be given uncombined with other sounds, that pre- 
dominates as the grade attained; thus he was entirely unable to 
imitate the sound of p, d, h, wh, th, dh, 8, z, zh, y, I, and r. These 
he had evidently never attempted to articulate. When his train- 
ing began — and the training in articulation really begins through 
the testing which is necessary to fill out the record card — it was 
found that the boy had to be taught how to place his lips, tongue, 
and teeth in order to pronounce most of the elementary sounds of 
what could be called only by courtesy his "mother tongue.** 

In the several columns imder the heading "discourse** are en- 
tered the grades assigned for the articulation of sounds as these 
were given in ordinary conversation. It was, of course, difficult to 
observe and estimate the value of the articulation of most of these 
sounds. It required prolonged observation. It appeared that the 
only consonant sounds which he employed perfectly in ordinary 
conversation were h and f as initial sounds. In the same position 
t, w, and n were assigned the grade 4, and d was marked 3. As 
final sounds,' no consonant is assigned the grade 5 ; n is marked 4 ; 
ng 3. In the middle of words, the highest grade assigned was 
2 for n. Four other sounds, p, Jc, j, and m^we-re marked 1 in at 
least one position. Ko consonant sounds other than these eleven 
were ever heard in his ordinary conversation. 

In pronouncing a word his habit was to make an attempt 
to give ^e principal vowel sound, leaving out most of the conso- 
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nants and slurring the few that he employed to represent the real 
sounds of the word. Thus "seven'' was ewy; ^'bear/' "there" and 
"pair" were all ai(T) (without the r) ; "sight" was /; "do" was 
00 ; V and r were always w; p was usually b; and k was t. Final 
consonants with tlie exception of n and ng were always omitted. 

The vowel card presents a better record. He was able to imi- 
tate with varying success all vowel and diphthong sounds in isola- 
tion, securing the grade of 5 for i (as in eve), e (pt^y), a (arm), 
a (chant), o (law), o (not), o (note), o (obey), u (rule), at (aisle), 
and oi (coin). He experienced greatest difficulty with a (air), 
u (but), u (full), and au (out). As with the consonants, his dif- 
ficulty was greatly increased by even the simplest combinations. 
Although i (eve), e (prey), and u (rule) were pronounced per- 
fectly in all combinations, the other soimds were more and more 
slurred and confused one with another as tlie combinations in- 
creased in complexity. It was impossible to make an accurate 
estimate of the pronunciation of the vowels in ordinary conversa- 
tion ; for that reason no entries were made on the record card for 
vowels under the heading "discourse," and these columns have 
been omitted from the table. 

After two- months training, the boy was able to articulate 
clearly every sound in isolation. There was, however, little or no 
improvement, as yet, in pronunciation when the elementary sounds 
were combined to form syllables and words. It was necessary to 
make each combination the subject of special drill, and when, after 
days, or perhaps weeks, of effort, the approximately correct articu- 
lation was at length accomplished, its production was a veritable 
triumph. He would succeed in producing correctly a consonant 
sound in all the required positions when combined with one vowel 
soimd and yet fail utterly to produce it when syllables or words 
were substituted in which it was combined with oAer vowel sounds. 
I, therefore, found it necessary, for the drill in each consonant 
and digraph, to draw up lists of short words containing that ele- 
ment first as initial and then as final sound in combination with 
each vowel and diphthong, omitting only those combinations of 
which I failed to find examples. For the purpose of training the 
pupil to put to practical use the correct articulation of each ele- 
ment as it was acquired, I supplemented the word drill on each 
consonant by drill in reading one or more short sentences con- 
taining words in which the element occurred as initial, middle and 
final sound. After the boy had succeeded fairly well with a con- 
sonant as presented in the word and sentence drill, I passed on to 
the next, but reviewed each day all the sentences in which he had 
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previouslj been trained and also any special combinations which 
were still imperfectly produced. I endeavored in this way to fix 
firmly in mind the newly acquired mode of articulation, and to 
counteract the strong tendency to return to the habitual and, there- 
fore, easier mode of articulation. 

As spelling lessons, I assigned the words of the practice sen- 
tences, in the soimds of which he had been thoroughly drilled, and 
with the appearance of which he had necessarily grown familiar, as 
the sentence in written form was kept constantly before him during 
his articulation drilL Great improvement in spelling was at once 
manifest His memory images of words had, in all probability, 
always been far too hazy to serve as models from which to copy; 
now they were more definite and clear and he was able to transfer 
them to paper. With accuracy of thought had come aoouraoy of 
execution. 

By June, 1906, he was able to read all of the practice sen- 
tences with a fair degree of fluency. Some of the sounds were ex- 
aggerated and others not quite clear, but all the words were quite 
intelligible. He was also able to write from dictation nearly all 
the words contained in the sentences. Spelling was still very dif- 
ficult for him and he learned new words only with great effort and 
time, but he made an intelligent attempt and finally succeeded. 

It was also evident by this date that the articulation training 
had developed in the boy a power of still more far-reaching value 
than the increased control over oral and written language. In- 
separably bound up with articulation training is a most intensive 
training of the attention. The boy had been compelled to pay 
undivided attention to the proper placing of his lips, tongue and 
teeth in order to produce the sounds at all; he had also been 
compelled to attend strictly to the sounds that he heard, when such 
articulated movements of the organs of speech were made, in order 
that he might recognize from the sound of a word what particular 
movements of articulation he was expected to make. The daily 
twenty minutes of articulation drill had performed for this boy 
the most important office of elementary education; it had devel- 
oped in him the power of concentration of attention and thought 
It had, through forcing him to concentrate on certain sensations, 
not only developed in him control of the articulatory movements, 
but it had also taught him the method by which to gain control 
of all bodily movements. 

This increased mental and muscular control was very mani- 
fest in the appearance of his spelling papers. Instead of carelessly 
written sheets crowded with erasures and unfinished attempts at 
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words, the papers were now neatly arranged and the words care- 
f idly written. 

On June 16, 1906, 1 again examined him as at first, using the 
same test words. I present on page 18 a copy of this articulation 
record. On the consonant card, tiiQ^ grade 6 was assigned for all 
sounds and combinations except th (thin), occurring in the middle 
of a word, for which 3 was given, and t, dh, ch, and ; occurring in 
the middle of a syllable of a word, which were marked ^ 4, (2^ 0, 
ch 3, and j 3. On the vowel card, the grade 6 was given for all 
sounds except initial oi, which was marked 4, and oi as a mid- 
dle soimd of a word, which was marked 3. The remarkable 
progress that he had made in a year and two months, about twelve 
months of actual training, may be seen by comparing the results 
of this test with those obtained in the test of April, 1905, pre- 
sented in the table on page 13. 

There was, however, no improvement to be observed in his gen- 
eral discourse; therefore this colimm is omitted from the table 
on page 18. In spite of the long continued drill, crowned with a 
fair measure of success, the boy was practically little better off 
than before. He, as yet, had not made the slightest attempt to 
apply his newly acquired ability in conversation. His speech was 
quite as tmintelligible as it had been one year earlier. 

I have not had charge of the class since this test was made in 
June, 1906, and the lessons in articulation have been discontinued. 
On February 26, 1907, however, I visited the school and again 
examined the boy, using the same test words as before. The results 
are presented on the right half of the table on page 18. I found 
that very little had been lost in the way of acquired control. He 
had relapsed into some of his old habits and forgotten the associa- 
tion of certain sounds with the corresponding letters, but hearing 
the sound given correctly several times was enough to set him 
right again. I feel confident diat the ground lost would soon be 
recovered if the lessons were resumed. In order to test his pres- 
ent ability to write the words which he had formerly been able to 
write from dictation, I dictated thirty-three words from the prac- 
tice sentences. Sixteen of these he spelled correctly. Of the sev- 
enteen misspelled, five wel'e omitted entirely, five showed that the 
sound of the word conveyed to him no idea of its written form, and 
a more or less intelligent attempt was made to write the remaining 
seven. 

This spelling test revealed several peculiarities in the boy's 
associative memory for words, which are of some psychological in- 
terest The words "table" and "tube*' had been associated to- 
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Btronger with practice. Even in school^ at times other than the 
period devoted to him, the teacher cannot take the time of the 
class to insist on careful pronunciation. If, however, I could have 
this boy under constant supervision for some extended period of 
time and were thus enabled to check every tendency to revert to 
the infantile mode of speech by making all his pleasures and needs 
depend upon an earnest efiPort to make his speech intelligible, I feel 
that his defect could be overcome and he could continue his life 
without this heavy handicap. 

This case is one of those for the training of which constant 
supervision is required. They can never be dealt with success- 
fully by the public school system imtil we have parental schools — 
schools in which children may be given temporary home care as 
well as instruction, schools in which children, whose home life 
and general environment are such as to nullify all the efforts of 
the day school, may live long enough to form mental and moral 
habits that may change the whole tenor of their lives. 
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A JUVENILE DELINQUENT. 

By Edwabd a. Huntington, 
Principal of Special School No, 3, Philadelphia. 

On January 8, 1906, Andrew Boyd,* a boy of eleven years, 
was transferred, on account of persistent truancy, from a Phila- 
delphia primary school to Special School No. 3, of which I am 
principal 

Physically the boy was in bad condition. He was poorly 
nourished ; his open mouth and general physiognomy gave rise to 
the suspicion of the existence of adenoids. An examination by 
the school physician revealed both enlarged tonsils and adenoid 
growths in the naso-pharynx. A deep scar on the skull and the 
absence of one of his fingers bore testimony to some severe injury 
in the past 

Mentally, Andrew was retarded or *T)ackward" in develop- 
ment. Although he was eleven years of age, it was necessary to 
place him in a class doing the work of the second school year. His 
mental deficiency was due not only to pedagogical retardation, but 
also, at least in part, to a physiological arrest of development affect- 
ing chiefly the brain. This may have resulted from the presence 
of the adenoids. 

Andrew's reputation for playing truant was well founded. He 
was absent the second and fourth days after r^stration. From 
January 8th to March 8th he was present but thirteen school ses- 
sions out of a total of forty-three. When he appeared at school 
he was usually accompanied by his mother, who would conclude a 
rambling and profuse explanation of the boy's previous absence 
from school by requesting for trivial reasons that he be dismissed 
on that day one, two, or even three hours early. The requests, 
however, were unnecessary, for seldom did he remain throughout 
the entire session. At some moment when his teacher's attention 
was occupied, or during the recess periods, Andrew found a way 
for stealing out. 

Some time after Andrew's admission to the school Mr. Boyd 
began to manifest an interest in his son's condition. Several 
times he brought him to school. On a nimiber of these occasions 
Andrew left his father at the front door, passed around the build- 
ing as if to enter by the boy's entrance, climbed the rear fence, and 
disappeared. 

>Thl8 name has been chosen to conceal the boy's identity. 

(21) 
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Mr. Boyd volunteered the information that he was most un- 
fortunate in his home life, owing to the habits of his wife. Ho 
advised me not to listen to her, and claimed that owing to his 
wife's neglect of her duties, the result of drunkenness, it was im- 
possible for him to do what was best for his boy. Home neglect 
could be inferred from the untidy appearance of both mother and 
boy, and especially from the odor of the boy's clothing. The 
mother's appearance, as well as that of the boy, seemed to bear out 
the father's accusation. 

It seemed to me that the first step in the treatment of An-' 
dreVs truancy was the removal of the adenoids with which he was 
afflicted. I therefore endeavored to explain to Mrs. Boyd the par- 
tial dependence of her child's condition upon the naso-pharyngeal 
obstruction. I told her that before we could begin to restore him 
to a normal mental and moral condition it would be necessary to 
perform a slight operation upon his nose and throat to remove cer- 
tain growths there which obstructed his breathing and retarded his 
physical and mental development. I advised her to allow me to 
send Andrew to a hospital, where a medical specialist would make 
an examination, and, if it proved to be necessary, his naso-pharynx 
could be operated upon. I offered to relieve her of all care in the 
matter if she and her husband would merely consent to the proper 
treatment Mrs. Boyd appeared willing, but her husband refused. 
I am confident that the subsequent history of this boy would have 
been very different if the school authorities had had sufficient 
authority to act effectively at this point. As it was, the moral 
situation had to become acute before the first step was taken to 
apply the proper treatment. 

On March 8th the attendance officer prosecuted Mr. Boyd in 
the magistrate's court, and a fine of $2.50 was imposed. This 
failed to bring about any noticeable improvement in the child's 
attendance. From this time until April 10th he attended but three 
out of a total of twenty-three sessions. 

On April 10th Andrew was arrested for stealing shoes from a 
freight car at Wayne Junction. On this charge he was brought 
before the Juvenile Court. Since this time (April 10, 1906) he 
has been under the jurisdiction of the court and in the custody of 
one of its officers. 

When the probation officer to whom the case was referred by 
the Juvenile Court called upon me for a report on the boy's char- 
acter, I described to her his mental and physical condition, and 
explained the means which I believed must be taken to save the 
child. She took great interest in the case, and in the Juvenile 
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Court on May 16th succeeded in having the court consent to an 
operation. The next morning the newspapers reported the fact 
in the following manner: "Tumor Cut Out to Make Bad Boy 
Good; Court Orders Unique Experiment on an Eleven-Year-Old 
Thief.'' 

The probation officer placed the boy in St. Luke's Hospital, 
where the operation was successfully performed; but before the 
wound was healed the boy escaped. On May 29th he was again 
brought before the Juvenile Court and placed upon three months' 
probation. As he now failed to attend school altogether, the pro- 
bation officer brought him before the court on June 25ih, at which 
time the boy was given a hearing and all those persons interested 
in the case were present and allowed to contribute evidence. 

The probation officer, in her address to the court, stated that 
the mother was a drinking woman and the home no fit place in 
which to save the child. In my testimony I stated that the opera- 
tion which had been performed was not in itself a cure, but that 
it only made mental and moral improvement possible. The next 
and most important feature of his treatment must be prolonged 
careful training. I stated that in my opinion this training could 
not be given in a special school, owing to the child's persistent 
truancy and to the disadvantageous home surroimdings. Under 
the existing conditions I recommended to the court that the boy be 
placed in the House of Eefuge, where adequate care and training 
would be afforded. 

Representations were made to the court on the part of those 
sentimentally interested to the effect that the boy should be per- 
mitted to remain at home for the mother's sake. The decision of 
the court was that Andrew should remain on probation and in 
the care of his natural guardians, and it was further determined 
that if Andrew should fail to attend school every day during the 
first two weeks of the fall session, he should then be sent to the 
House of Eefuge. The result of this decision was to place the boy 
in the custody of two unfit persons, and to allow him to roam the 
streets during the summer months before the first attempt at train- 
ing should be made. 

In the following September, as the boy appeared but twice 
during the specified two weeks of the term, he was again brought 
before the Juvenile Court on September 24th. The father was 
instructed by the court to file a petition to have the boy placed in 
the House of Refuge on a charge of incorrigibility, but he failed 
to comply. At about this time Mrs. Boyd was placed in the 
House of Correction for drunkenness. 
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The case was allowed to drift abng until October 22d, when 
Andrew was once more brongbt before the Juvenile Court This 
time the court committed him to a small private farm school near 
Norristown. He was taken there by the probation officer on Octo- 
ber 24th. Two hours after she had start^ homeward the boy nui 
away. 

This having proved a failure, the diild was sent on an order 
from the court to live with an aunt on YoA Street. He was trans* 
ferred on November 5th from my school to Special School No. 2, 
which is located near his aunf s residence. From November 5th to 
February 20th Andrew was present twenty-four out of sixty-seven 
school sessions. The attendance officer reported frequently seeing 
him loitering around the railroad station at Wayne tfunction. Ho 
appeared to have deserted his aunt 

On February 20, 1907, the child was again arrested for steal- 
ing, and was given a hearing before the Juvenile Court on Febru- 
ary 26th. 

The probation officer again recommended to the court that 
Andrew be placed in the House of Befuge. The court, however, 
placed him on thirty days' probation with the understanding that 
he live with his aimt on York Street 

On February 23 the attendance officer received instructions 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Compulsory Education to prose- 
cute Mr. Boyd for the non-attendance of his child at school These 
instructions probably will be carried into effect. The boy's mother 
is now serving her second term in the House of Correction for 
drunkenness. 

The history of this case presents the efforts of the Board of 
Public Education, through its Bureau of Compulsory Education 
and the system of special schools, to cope with the problem of con- 
trolling Andrew Boyd so as to subject him to appropriate mental 
and moral discipline. The failure of these efforts is to b^ attributed 
to the triumph of sentimental considerations, and perhaps to a mis- 
conception of the function of the House of Befuge, an institution 
established for the mental and moral training of children who are 
likely through bad environment, lack of home discipline, or im- 
proper associates, to fall into criminal ways. The boy will doubt- 
less some day be committed to the House of Refuge, too late per- 
haps, for that institution to undo the results of the yearns training 
at home and on the streets. If boys like this are not to be com- 
mitted to the House of Befuge, it is desirable that the city should 
supplement the public school system with a parental school, where 
children of this type may be kept for brief periods and after im- 
'"'^vement returned to the home and the regular schools. 
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UNIVERSITY COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Lightneb Witmee. 

What the department of psychology in a modem university 
teaches is quite as important as what it contributes to science in 
the way of original research. The exclusive pursuit of either 
teaching or original research will result in something less than the 
largest measure of effectivtoess. The laboratory of psychology 
performs its appointed task of contributing new facts and princi- 
ples to the world's stock of knowledge primarily in its character as 
a department of the graduate school of a university. But it must 
teach these facts and principles in the college as well as in the 
graduate school. The student comes to the laboratory of psychol- 
ogy because he desires information in a special branch of knowl- 
edge, or seeks training that will form mental habits, and give him 
a special attitude of mind, that of the psychologist, toward prob- 
lems of a social, educational or individual nature. The adequate 
teaching of college and graduate students requires resources that 
can usually be found only in laboratories equipped for investiga- 
tion. The most effective teaching of psychology will be done by 
those who gain their inspiration and knowledge from contact with 
the phenomena of mind, as these are studied by the experimental 
method. Thus psychology is primarily a graduate subject, a 
department of research, but it is one that has taken its place in 
the college department of most of our institutions of learning in 
response to an impulse that has been everywhere f^lt to enrich 
the restricted courses of the so-called humanities by a wider range 
of subjects in closer touch with modem life. 

While college instruction in psychology is thus dependent 
upon a well-equipped graduate department, the laboratory of 
psychology, on the other hand, needs the college in order that it 
may gain the ear and attention of students especially interested in 
or adapted for psychological work. Nor must it neglect a wider 
appeal to the enlightened members of several professions. Psychol- 
ogy is at least implicitly a part of the professional training of the 
teacher, the physician, and the social worker, besides touching very 
closely the practical every-day needs of many non-professional per- 
sons. In its breadth of direct human appeal, psychology differs 
from many other sciences, as for instance physics and astronomy. 
For this reason it is important that the laboratory of psychology 
should seek to instruct and educate the conmiunity, because it is 
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department of psychology to devote its best eflForts to the develop- 
ment of a comparative child psychology is a question that is hardly 
susceptible of settlement through academic discussion. It may 
safely be left for the future to determine through the beneficent 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. 

To estimate what a department of psychology at any institu- 
tion of learning represents, it is of as much importance to know 
the scope of its organization for teaching as to know the character 
of its output in the field of original investigation. In the admin- 
istration of the department of psychology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, I have from the first considered it of prime im- 
portance to organize our courses in psychology so as to give the 
kind of training that can be utilized by students either in practical 
pursuits or in the service of original investigation. At the present 
stage of the development of psychology (for it is still in its in- 
fancy), I regard a well-considered plan of instruction to be in the 
nature of a contribution to the science. The courses in psychology 
that are offered at the University of Pennsylvania in the Summer 
School of 1907 are practically co-extensive with the regular courses 
offered in the college and graduate school Por this reason I de- 
sire to incorporate in the first number of The Psychological Clinic 
a statement of the purpose and scope of these courses, which will 
serve to indicate the trend of psychological investigation and teach- 
ing at this University. 

The value of these courses must be judged with reference to 
the classes of students to whom they are offered. They are in- 
tended to meet the requirements of — 

1. Graduate and undergraduate students of psychology, and 
instructors of psychology who have not had opportunity to follow 
courses in modem experimental and physiological psychology. 

2. Superintendents of public schools, institute lecturers, and 
teachers desiring a broader education in the science whose princi- 
ples underlie pedagogical methods. 

8. Physicians and medical students who seek an acquaintance 
with modem psychological theory and method. 

4. Those who are or desire to become teachers of backward 
and other special classes of defective children ; and 

6. Social workers, especially those whose efforts are directed 
toward the amelioration of the condition of children through fac- 
tory legislation, truancy laws, the juvenile court and general phil- 
anthropy. 

The essential prerequisite for intelligent work in any depart- 
ment of modem psychology is a training in introspective analysis 
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experimentally reflex action, instinctive and voluntary activities, 
and the physiological processes underlying the emotions. The ex- 
periments are more complicated than in the previous course, and 
require more elaborate apparatus. To permit the students of a 
class to carry out the same experiments simultaneously, the labora- 
tory has been equipped with several sets of chronographic and 
other recording instruments. 

These two courses constitute the first yearns work in psychol- 
ogy. In each course one hour a week is devoted to lectures and 
demonstrations and two hours to laboratory work for the half year. 
In the Summer School, Course 1, Modem Psychology, will cover 
the lecture portion of the year's work, while Courses 6 and 6, each 
in two hour periods, cover the laboratory portion. 

The work of the second year is devoted to synthetic and 
genetic psychology. The first subject taken up is the combination 
of simple elements to form complex mental states. The student is 
made acquainted with the phenomena of after-images, memory 
images, and the organization of memory, imagination, association, 
the emotions, and the will. This study of the mind as a structure 
built up of simpler elements is combined with or followed by a 
study of the development of simple and complex mental functions 
in the individual and the race. In this course one hour is devoted 
to lectures and two hours to laboratory work throughout the year. 
The lecture portion is represented in the Summer School as Course 
8, Oenetic Psychology, which will be limited to the evolutionary 
and other processes resulting in the development of the individual 
consciousness. 

These courses constitute an introductory outline of psychol- 
ogy. The student has obtained some training in introspective 
analysis, — the dominant note of the first course ; he has been made 
familiar with psycho-physiological conceptions; and he has re- 
ceived a consistent accoimt of the genesis of mental functions. 
Throughout, he has been acquiring practice in the methods of ex- 
perimentation, and has learned how to form conclusions from the 
results of his experiments, and to eliminate from his Intimate 
conclusions preconceptions and theories of speculative and other 
origin. He is now supposed to have a general survey of the field 
of psychology, and to have made a sufficient acquaintance with 
psychological method to imdertake for himself the solution of 
definite problems. He is ready for special work. 

The most important single field of work comprehended within 
the general field of psychology is that of child psychology. Child 
psychology is represented, as a department of comparative and 
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genetic psychology, among the ooursee offered in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and comprises three divisions: 

1. A lecture course presenting the special methods and results 
of child psychology. 

2. A seminar presenting the results of original work on prob- 
lems connected with the psychology of education ; and 

3. The psychological clinic. 

In the regular courses of the college and graduate school, 
this work is combined into a single course, and no student is 
permitted to undertake it imtil he has completed the two years 
of introductory courses. It is a mistake to encourage teachers to 
believe that they can tumble into an understanding of child psych- 
ology without a thorough foundation in the general facts and prin- 
ciples and methods of psychology. For the Summer School, how- 
ever, it was felt that a compromise was necessary ; and this work is 
accordingly offered to students of the Sununer School as three sepa- 
rate courses, and will be presented in such a manner that students 
without previous preparation in psychology may pursue them with 
profit These courses are outlined in detail below as Course 2, 
Child Psychology; Course 4, Educational Psychology ; and Course 
8, The Psychological Clinic, 

The seminar course in educational psychology has some 
features that are quite new in work offered along this line. It is 
a composite course given by a number of different lecturers : these 
lecturers have been conducting original research in child psychol- 
ogy, for the most part in connection with the laboratory of psych- 
ology; they will present the results of their investigations in a 
form that will make the significance of their contributions to edu- 
cation rightly understood by teachers and others entered for the 
course. The object of the seminar is not only to report results 
that have a value for the science of psychology and education, but 
also to demonstrate the methods by which psychological and educa- 
tional research may be conducted by those who are actively en- 
gaged in the profession of teaching. 

It would lead us too far afield to describe the various lines 
of experimental work that are represented in the regular courses 
in experimental psychology. In the Sunmier School this work is 
represented by Course 7, Advanced Experimental Psychology. 
This is intended only for students who have had preliminary 
training in laboratory methods of experimentation. Students 
taking this course will be divided into small sections, and will be 
assigned problems which they will carry out under supervision. 
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A better understanding of the scope of these courses maj 
be obtained from the following outline.* 

PsTCHOLOQT 1. Modem Psychology, — A course of lectures present- 
ing an outline of the problems and theories of modem psychology. 

Menial Analysis. — ^An analysis of perception based upon the results 
of experimentation and introspection; the role of apperoeptiony 
memory, attention and association; perceptions of space; the 
sense organs; the physical stimuli or objects of perception. 
Mind and Body. — ^The nature of the will; automatic and reflex move- 
ments; inherited instincts and acquired habits; impulse and 
emotion; the structure and functions of the human nervoiis 
system. 
Mental Synthesis. — ^The permanent effects of sensation and moye- 
ment upon the brain; sensory after-images; memory images; 
cerebration and association; organization of imagination and 
memory; the development of ideas, the intellect and reason; the 
growth of attention and will. 
By Dr. E. B. Twitmyer, Instructor in Psychology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

PsTCHOLOOT 2. Child Psychology. — ^A course of lectures on methods 
and results. Greater attention will be given the methods which, like the 
clinical and statistical methods, are capable of giving results when em- 
ployed by investigators who are actively engaged in educational work. 
The Experimental Method. — The development of chronometry; the 
personal equation; invention of the chronograph and the chrono- 
scope; measurement of the time it takes to perceive, to asso- 
ciate ideas, to add or multiply, to apperceive complex stimuli as, 
for example, words, sentences, etc. ; the determination of 
threshold values; the quality of association; spelling errors; 
the extension of the exx)erimental method to child psychology 
as a branch of comparative psychology. 
The Statistical Method. — The history of its origin; Quetelet, Chad- 
wick, Fechner, Darwin, Galton; the development of anthroi>o- 
metric tests; the psycho-physical tests of Cattell; statistics of 
association and other mental processes; statistics of defects of 
school children. 
The Interrogatory Methods. — Under this head will be discussed (a) 
introspection; (h) the syllabus of general interrogations; (c) the 
questionaire or syllabus of specific questions; (d) the analytic 
study of compositions, drawings and examination papers. 
The Oenetic Methods. — ^Under this head will be disciissed (a) the 
ontogenetic method as developed by Darwin, Preyer, Perez, 
Moore, Shinn and others, which attempts a scientific biography 
of an individual child, or which may be directed to the examina'^ 

*See also Courses in Psychology for Normal Schools, The Educational 
Review, 1897, xlll, 46-57, 146-162. , 
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tipn of special periods, as, for example, adolescence; (h) the 
phylogenetic method, which is directed to the study of the devel- 
opment of civilized races from primitive races and of the human 
conscioTisness and character from lower forms; (c) the method 
of comparative anatomy, which is based upon the correspondence 
of mental development and the structure of the nervous sys- 
tem; (d) the methods employed in the study of hereditary and 
acquired degeneracy, for example, mentally and morally deficient 
children, criminals, mental disorders, including insanity, dis- 
orders of speech, the mental dissolution of senescence. 

The Clinical Method, — ^The history of its origin; Pereire's proof 
that a deaf child may be taught to talk; Itard's training of the 
wild boy of Aveyron; Seguin's first class of feeble-minded chil- 
dren; the development of training schools for feeble-minded 
children, and for the blind, the deaf and the morally delinquent; 
the present status of the problem of backward children; the 
work in Germany, England and the United States; the neces- 
sity of familiarity with the clinical method for the grade teacher 
and especially for educators in positions requiring supervision; 
an outline of the requirements of a clinical examination and 
record; illustrative cases. 

The Systematic Record of Unrestricted Observations, — Children in 
the Home, at School, on the Street, at Play, etc 

The Examination of the Literature of Child Life, — ^Under this head 
will be mentioned (a) biographies; (h) autobiographies; (c) 
artistic interpretations of childhood; (d) naive conceptions of 
child life, for example, in general literature, tales of parents, 
comic stories, folk-lore, tradition and history. 
By Dr. Liqhtner Witmer, Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Psychology 3. Genetic Psychology, — ^A course of lectures on the evo- 
lution of the individual consciousness. 

Biological evolution and the hereditary factor; natural selection 
through variations; the inheritance of acquired characters. 
The congenital factors (not hereditary) ; the prenatal e€ect of 
disease and acquired paternal and maternal degeneracy; the 
effect of accident, shock and other influences during intra- 
uterine life; birth injuries. The dawn of consciousness through 
the awakening of the senses in the first month. The develop- 
ment of the infant consciousness to the end of the eighteenth 
month. The growth of intellect through the co-ordination of 
sense and movement, and especially through the acquisition of 
language. The first appearance of inherited but previously 
latent instincts at puberty; the factor of sex in the genesis of 
character; the relation of precocity to delinquency; hysteria 
and allied mental disorders. The mental phenomena of adoles- 
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oence. The CTilmination of adolescence in adult consciousness — 
the completed evolution of i)ersonality and wilL Senescence 
and the decline of individual consciousness. 
By Dr. Herbert Stotesbury, Professor of Psychology in the 
Temple College. 



Psychology 4. Educational Psychology, — ^A seminar course for the 
report and discussion of the results of the original investigation of 
special problems that are of practical importance to education as well as 
of scientific value to psychology. These lectures will be given by inves- 
tigators who, for the most part in affiliation with the Laboratory of 
Psychology, have conducted original research while actively engaged 
in educational work. The results of these investigations, many of 
which will be announced for the first time in this course, are imjwrtant 
contributions to experimental psychology and pedagogy, as well as prac- 
tical demonstration of methods by which those engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching may at the same time successfully conduct original 
research. The several lecturers will give from one to five lectures each 
on the topics presented below. 

Statistics of retardation in school work, and the method by which 
the superintendent of a school system may, with the assistance 
of his principals and grade teachers, determine the extent, char- 
acter and causes of retardation in the children of his schools. 
The adaptability of the method to any school system and the 
possibility and necessity of training the grade teachers to 
assist in this work will be demonstrated. Statistics from the 
schools of the city of Camden, N. J., will be reported and 
analyzed to show the educational and psychological significance 
of the results. 
By Mr. J. E. Bryan, Superintendent of Schools, Camden, N. J. 
The language problem. Oral and written language. The psychology 
of the spelling process and spelling errors. Tests of spelling 
accuracy for the ascertainment of the efficiency of the spelling 
drill and the place it should occupy in the school curriculum. 
Bice's results and those of the North West School, Philadel- 
phia. 
By Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Truancy and delinquency. The significance of truancy in relation 
to juvenile delinquency and adult criminality. The organiza- 
tion of truant and parental schools, made necessary by the en- 
forcement of compulsory education. The status of compulsory 
education enactments in the United States and the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education act of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. The relation of the Juvenile Court to truant and 
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parental schools and to reform schools. Clinical reports of 
truants, moral defectives and other disciplinary cases. 
By Mr. Edward A. Huntinoton, Principal of Special School 
No. 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Examination of the eyesight and hearing of aohool children. A dem- 
onstration of the practical methods by which the grade teacher 
or principal may conduct tests, keep the record of their results 
and interpret them. The betterment of the condition of pupils 
who are defective in sight and hearing. The relation of mental 
retardation to defects of sight and hearing. Besults of the 
tests of children in the Trenton schools. 
By Mr. J. M. MoCallie, Supervising Principal of the Cen- 
tennial Grammar School, Trenton, N. J. 
Backward and feeble-minded children from the standpoint of the 
grade teacher and supervising principal 
By Miss Marqaret T. Maouirb^ Supervising Principal of the 
Wharton Combined School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The best conditions for the training of mentally deficient children — 
the home, the special school and the institution. 
By Miss Mart E. Marvin^ Teacher of Articulation, Head of 
a Home School for Nervous and Defective Children, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Farm Schools for children requiring discipline and special training. 

By Dr. H. C. Porter, "The Farm School,'' Media, Pa. 
Special schools and classes for backward children under the direc- 
tion and control of the city school system. Their origin and 
development in Germany, England and the United States. The 
condition of classes for backward children in Philadelphia. 
Experimental study of the emotions : the circulatory and respira- 
tory processes accompanying melancholia. 
By Miss Clara H. Town, Besident Psychologist at Friends' 
Asyltim for the Insane, Frankf ord. Pa. Formerly Teacher 
in Special School No. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The diagnosis and treatment of backward children in public schools. 
The application and i)ersonal working out of the clinical method 
in the solution of the problem by the superintendent of a school 
systenL Besults of the method in the Wilmington schools. 
By Dr. George W. Twitmyer, Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
mington, DeL 

Psychology 6. Analytical Psychology. — ^Laboratory course. The ob- 
ject of this course is to demonstrate, by the use of simple experiments, 
the fundamental facts and principles of psychology. Under the direc- 
tion of the instructor, a series of illustrative experiments will be per- 
formed by each student and described and commented upon in the labora^ 
tory note-book. In addition to the hours of class work, students wiU 
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be directed in the prosecution of as much indiyidual work as each has 
time and inclination to do. Laboratory Manual: Witmer's Analytical 
Psychology. 
By Professor Stotbsbubt. 

PsTOHOLOOT 6, Physiological Psychology. — ^Laboratory course. The 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, the sense organs and the 
organs of movement. Each student will be supplied with models and 
photographs for study and with prepared specimens of the human and 
ox brain for dissection. A course of experiments will be conducted on 
the excitation of muscle and nerve, And on reflexive, instinctive and 
volitional actions. 

By Dr. E. B. Twitmybb. 

PsTOHOLOOT 7. Advanced Experimental Psychology, — Seminar and 
laboratory course. The purpose of this course is to acquaint more ad- 
vanced students with the general methods of experimentation. Selected 
topics are studied experimentally and original authorities and the results 
of recent research consulted. Text-book : Titchener's Manual of Experi- 
mental Psychology. (Qualitative and Quantitative.) One hour seminar 
and two or four hours laboratory work. Hours will be arranged to meet 
the convenience of the students taking the course. Eesearch Booms of 
the Laboratory. 

By Dr. E. B. Twitmyeb. 

PsTOHOLOQY 8. The Psychological Clinic. — Children will be examined 
in the presence of the students taking this course. The object of the 
course is to illustrate various mental and physical defects found in 
'school children, to discuss the causes, to point out the nature of the 
consequent retardation and to propose the appropriate treatment. The 
course will also serve to make the student acquainted with the methods 
of examination. A daily clinic will be conducted by Professor Witheb 
and his assistants or by medical specialists for the eye, the ear, the nose 
and throat, the nervous system, orthopedics and internal medicine. 

A training school for backward and defective children will also be in 
daily session. One or more classes will be taught by competent instruc- 
tors. Clinical study will also be carried on through visits to neighbor- 
ing institutions for the training of special classes of children — ^the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Children at Elwyn, the 
House of Befuge, and the Pennsylvania Institutions for the Instruction 
of the Blind and Deaf. 
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REVIEWS And criticism. 

Child and Educationcd Psychology. The Psychological Bulletin. Vol. 

m. No. 2, Nov. 15, 1907. Edited hy M. V. O'Shea. 

The leading article of this number of the 'Tsychological Bulletin'* is 
a critical and historical survey of recent work in education and child 
psychology from the pen of its editor, the Professor of the Science and 
Art of Education in the University of Wisconsin. 

Speaking for educationists in this country. Professor O'Shea says: 
^The belief is growing very strong among us that education can and 
ought to be treated as a phase of biological and psychological science, 
and this attitude is manifest in much of the current American literature 
on the theory of education and the principles of teaching." 

In commenting upon the importance of the direct observation and 
study of the developmental processes in children, he continues: '^Edu- 
cationists are convinced that they cannot discover the thoughts, emo- 
tions, attitudes, and impulses of a boy of five, say, by simply turning 
their vision in upon themselves. The boy must be observed as a natural 
object in all his reactions; and he must also be subjected to special 
stimulations, so that his responses can be accurately determined. Most 
educationists among tis are now students to some extent of children 
or of the theories of child development, and educational writing is to a 
constantly increasing degree reflecting the developmental attitude." 

While emphasizing the importance of child psychology to the 
teacher, O'Shea observes with favor the disappearance of the spectacular 
element in the child study movement. Undoubtedly this represents an 
early phase of the development of child psychology. Let us hope that 
child psychology is now ready to enter upon a strictly scientific stage 
with a more adequate terminology. It is disappointing to find O'Shea 
constantly using the silly expression "child study" in the body of his 
article, although he employs the more appropriate "child psychology" 
in its title. Children in the elementary grades are supposed to pay 
some attention to "nature study"; an important group of scientists are 
also students of Nature, but they commonly refer to their branch of 
inquiry as Biology. Even a child may pursue "nature study," and the 
entirely untrained mother or teacher may pursue "child study." Let 
us hope we have reached the end of the "child study" period and have 
advanced to the stage of a scientific child psychology, for the prosecu- 
tion of which adequate training and experience will be required. 

It will be interesting reading for Dr. Stanley Hall, who has filled 
the "American Journal of Psychology" and the 'Tedagogical Seminary" 
for many years with the resiilts of the syllabus method, to learn that 
although "there is some of this sort of thing yet ... no one pays 
much heed to it" 

(36) 
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It is also news to some of us to learn that the study of children 
has been carried on almost wholly by educationists and teachers actually 
in service. We have been under the impression that child psychology 
had been deTeloi>ed in this country by those who were primarily psycholo- 
gists, going out from laboratories of experimental psychology into the 
laboratories of experimental pedagogy, — the school rooms of the country. 
O'Shea's review gives in this respect an entirely wrong idea of the his- 
tory of work in child psychology, imless he desires to restrict child 
psychology to the diluted article that is practiced under the title of 
child study in many parts of this country. It is true he emphasizes 
the necessity of skilled observers, but the only line of investigation which 
meets his hearty aiyproval is that which follows an individual child or a 
group of children for several years from day to day or week to week. 
As a matter of fact, biographies and autobiographies are the least scien- 
tific of records, and this method has been least productive in accurate 
results of all the methods of child psychology. While Professor O'Shea 
is right in emphasizing the relation that subsists between the psychology 
of the individual and the education of classes or groups of children, he 
mistakes the problem of public education, which is not how most success- 
fully to educate an individual child, but how to teach groups of forty 
or more children. The psychology of the individual differs from the 
psychology of the mass, and methods that are foimd eminently successful 
in the training of an individual child are not necessarily successful 
when applied in class work. On this account, the scientific study of the 
psychology and ped&gogj of groups of children should be of equal if not 
more importance to the teacher than the psychology and pedagogj of 
the individual 

With Professor O'Shea, we view with favor the passing of formal 
psychology as an introduction to the study of education, and we hope it 
is true, — ^though we doubt it, — ^that this formal psychology is being re- 
stricted "to the mechanical type of normal schools where nothing will 
be tolerated which is not perfectly systematized and formal and easily 
memorized." As Professor O'Shea points out, the only psychology worth 
while to the teacher is that which brings him to the point where he 
can actually see his psychological principles illustrated in the activities 
of the pupils about him. 

But this is no reason for minimizing the imi)ortance of the experi- 
mental method, nor can we see any justification for the contention that 
Thomdike in his *Trinciples of Teaching" abandons the exact methods 
which Thomdike in his "Educational Psychology*' proposes for the pur- 
pose of measuring mental traits and changes as affected by educational 
processes. The 'Trinciples of .Teaching" does not lay the same stress 
as the "Educational Psychology" upon the experimental method, simply 
because it was written with a different object. It deals, as the author 
says, with the "How" of actual teaching, not with the "Why," or the 
"What" Nevertheless, even in the 'Trinciples of Teaching" teachers 
are given the benefit of the results of applied experimental studies. The 
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argrument in the chapter on "Individual Differences," for example, is 
based entirely upon exact results obtained by tests in spelling and arith- 
metic, and presented in the form of a series of tables and curves. Instead 
of turning away from the exact experimental method, Thomdike's most 
recent book raises the method to a more imi)ortant place by demonstrat- 
ing its practical necessity as a basis for a rational system of teaching. 
He is very insistent that all special methods of teaching should be sub- 
jected to .exact scientific experimentation. Only when this is done can a 
final result be reached in demonstrating which of a number of methods 
is the most successful. In this manner he proposes to reach certainty as 
to the most effective method of teaching spelling, grammar, or arithmetic. 
As typical of such study of methods, he cites Eice's and Comman's inves- 
tigations of spelling in the elementary schools. We fail to see in all this 
where Thomdike abandons his exact methods. 

Professor O'Shea fires a blank cartridge at physiological psychology. 
He says that the principles of physiological psychology and of the study 
of the nervous system are useless to the teacher. As a matter of fact, 
the psycho-physiological standpoint in psychology is more securely estab- 
lished to-day than ever, and education is compelled to give increasing 
heed to its teachings. How, for example, will Professor O'Shea explain 
to his students the function of the senses, and the relation of sensation 
to the development of memory and imagination; how will he make clear 
to them the nature of the instincts and emotions; how will he interpret 
the phenomena of impulse and wiU; how will he even make attention 
an intelligible problem; and, finally, how will he treat education as a 
"phase of biological science" and yet make no reference to the anatomy 
and physiology of the sense organs and brain, and to the developmental 
relation of complex psychical reactions to inherited instincts and reflexes? 

Physiological psychology. Professor O'Shea thinks, may help in some 
particular situations, as in understanding and dealing with abnormal 
manifestations, for example, in fatigue, etc. In this admission alone 
he has sufficiently acknowledged its importance to educational psychology. 
Abnormal mental manifestations are not restricted to children in schools 
for defectives. There are few classes of first, second, or third year chil- 
dren that do not contain a number of children who manifest some form 
of abnormal mental functioning. Without an intimate knowledge of the 
close relation between physical and mental conditions, a teacher may 
fail to discover a defect that is retarding or will later retard the child's 
progress. The oft reiterated appeal of a teacher to the children in her 
class to "pay attention" is in most cases amusing, in some cases pathetic 
to those who know the psychological antecedents and the physiological 
conditions of the state of attention. If the teacher has some knowledge 
of physiological psychology, and knows the relation between the power 
of attention and such physical conditions as digestive disturbances, naso- 
pharyngeal obstructions, eye and ear defects, and temporary or perma- 
nent nervous disability, she will substitute for the appeal to "pay atten- 
tion" an examination of her children, and on finding defects of vision 
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or hearing she will place the ''inattentive dullard" nearer to the black- 
board and herself, and if necessary endeavor to secure medical assistance. 
Work of this kind ifr being carried on in our schools to-day to a 
greater extent than ever before, and through this work physiological 
psychology is making itself increasingly felt in the educational field. 
The syllabus method, the method of exact experimentation, and the 
methods of physiological psychology are in reality those methods which 
are responsible for most that is of value in the educational psychology 
of to-day, and they may be expected to give rise to such a treatment of 
education as, in the words of Professor O'Shea, "can and ought to be 
made," i. $., the treatment of education ''as a phase of biological and 
psychological science." 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

The Department of Child-Study and Pedagogic Investigation of the 
Chicago Public Schools is, during the present year, devoting three days 
a week to the practical work of establishing accurate classifications 
of the subnormal children in the schools. The remainder of the time is 
spent in the laboratory giving a psycho-physical examination to those 
children who require special training or treatment in the school system — 
those to be entered in the rooms for deaf, blind, crippled and subnormal 
children, truants and incorrigibles for the parental school, normal chil- 
dren with individual i>eculiarities, and in addition for the juvenile court, 
certain cases of delinquency and dependency. 

Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, the author of "Genetic Psychology for 
Teachers," has been promoted to be Professor of Psychology at Yale 

University. 

Dr. Ernst Meumann has been called to the chair of Philosophy at 
Miinster. Professor Meumann is one of the ablest of Wundt's pupils, a 
graduate of the Laboratory of Psychology at Leipzig. As the editor of 
"Archiv f iir die Gesamte Psychologic," he has made this representative 
psychological periodical an important medium for the report of investi- 
gations in Child Psychology. 

The Fourth National Conference on the Education of Backward, 
Truant and Delinquent Children will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., com- 
mencing Monday, June 10, 1907, and continuing until Wednesday even- 
ing, June 12, 1907. 

The School of Pedagogy of the New York University has established 
a course of lectures on the Education of Defectives. Among the lec- 
turers are: Elias G. Brown, Department of Physical Education, New 
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York City; Martin W. Barr, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Children; E. K Johnson, Superintendent 
of the New Jersey Training School for Feebk-Minded Boys and Girls; 
Walter E. Femald, Superintendent of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-Minded, Waverly, Mass.; Luther M. Gulick, Director of Physical 
Education in Public Schools of New York; James P. Haney, Director of 
Education in Manual Arts in Manhattan and the Bronx; Alexander 
Johnson, Lecturer in New York School of Philanthropy; Thomas M. Bal- 
liet. Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 

The Second Litemational Congress of School Hygiene is to be held 
August 6-10, 1907, at the Royal Sanitary Listitute, Margaret Street, 
London, W. There will be a section devoted to the Physiology and 
Psychology of Educational Methods and Work. 

Dr. Shepherd Ivory Franz has accepted the position of Psychologist 
at the Government Hospital for the Lisane, Washington. He \idll also 
fill the Professorship of Physiology in the George Washington University. 

The Netherlands Psychiatry and Neurology Society is organizing 
an International Congress on Psychiatry, Neurology, Psychology and 
the Nursing of Lunatics, to be held at Amsterdam, September 2 to 7, 
1907. A circular inviting co-operation has been issued to psychologists, 
psychiatrists and neurologists in this country. Anyone taking an inter- 
est in psychology, psychiatry, neurology or the nursing of lunatics may 
become a member of the Congress, for which the membership fee is 
sixteen shillings eight pence. Members intending to present papers are 
requested to send a synopsis before the 1st of May, 1907, to the secre- 
tary's office, who will see to the printing and translation thereof and will 
hold copies at the disposal of each member of the Congress. Informa- 
tion concerning the Congress may be had by addressing the General 
Secretary's office, Prinsengracht 717, Amsterdam. 

A public kindergarten for children with abnormal speech was opened 
October 17, 1906, at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. This is the begin- 
ning of a movement that it is hoped will grow to some proportions. One 
cannot begin too early in the child's life to diagnose the causes and 
attempt the correction of speech defects. 

Mr. George Herbert Locke, recently Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, and editor of "School Review," has 
been appointed Dean of the School for Training of Teachers, in the 
Macdonald College, foimded by Sir William Macdonald, and affiliated 
with the McGill University, Montreal. 
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1. Spelling In the Elementary School: An Experimental and Statistical In- 

vestigation, 1902. Pp. 98. Price: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75c. 
By Oliver P. Cornman, Ph.D., District Superintendent of Schools, Phlla. 
"Dr. Comman has made an extensive investigation of the ability of school 
children in Philadelphia Schools in the subject of spelling, and studied 
his results with such care that his work deserves special attention.'* 
Professor W. H. Bumham. "The Hygiene and Psychology of Spelling." 
The Pedagogical Seminary. Vol. Vin. No. 4, Dec., 1906. P. 491. 

2. The Sensation of Pain and the Theory of the Specific Sense Energies. 1902, 

pp. viii, 87. Price: Paper, 75c. 
By Anna J. McKeag, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, Wellesley College. 

3. Statistics of Retardation. (In Preparation.) 

By James E. Bryan, Superintendent of Schools, Camden, N. J. 

Other numbers in course of preparation. 
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Courses in Psychology 

at the 

Summer School 

of the 

University of Pennsylvania 

July 8— August 17, .1907 



Lecture Courses. j • u'. , \h. V 

1. MODERN PSYCHO LOG Y.—An OuUlne of the principles add theories if * 

modern psychology. ^ ■• l > ' t 

2. CHILD PSYCHOLOGY.— The special methods and resulto pf investigating the 

mental differences of children. . ^ . ' ' j 

8. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. — ^A statement of the successive pfoeetrses' Involved ^*^' 
in the development of an individual huiban coitebioii^ess. 

. • " ' • A. ' , 

4. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.— Reports and discussions of original inves- 

tigations of special problems that are Of practical importance to edu- 
cation, as well as of scientific value to psychology. These include 
mental retardation in school work, truancy and delinquency, the 
spelling problem, physical defects of school children, the organiza- 
tion of special schools for backward children, etc. 

All lecture courses will be illustrated by lantern slides, models, and 
other apparatus of demonstration. 

Laboratory Courses. 

5. ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY.— A series of experimento, illustraUng the 

fundamental facts and principles of psychology. 

• PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY.— The study and dlssecUon of the human 
brain and a course of experiments on the physiological production 
of movements, and on reflex, instinctive and voluntary actions. 

7. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY.— An introduction to the 

methods of original investigation. 

The entire laboratory equipment will be available for students of the 
Summer School. 

The Psychological Clinic and Training School. 

8. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC— During a period of one hour daily, chil- 

dren will be examined in the presence of students taking this course; 
. the causes of retardation will be explained and the pedagogical and 
other treatment will be discussed. Medical specialists will assist at 
the Clinic. Classes of backward and defective children will be ift 
daily session. 

For further information conceYning these courses and for the prospectus of 
other courses at the Summer School in Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Pedagogy, Philosophy, Physics, and 
Spanish, send to Dr. A. H. Quinn, Director of the Summer School, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., for University Bulletin No. 3. 
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A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE EXTENT AND 

CAUSES OF RETARDATION IN A 

CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Bt James E. Bbtan, 

Superintendent of Schools, Camden, N. /. 

The intensive study of social conditions which has character- 
ized the last fifteen years in England and the last ten years in 
this country, and the serious efforts now being made to enforce 
the provisions of compulsory education enactments, have led to 
the discovery that there are in the public schools not only many 
children that are properly called feeble-minded and therefore 
belong in special institutions, but a much larger number of chil- 
dren that have for one reason or another been unable to make 
that steady progress in school work which the school system pre- 
supposes that the normal child should make. For example, the 
school system regards the normal age of the child in the first 
grade to be* under seven years. A most superficial examination 
will reveal to every superintendent that there are in his schools 
many children that are over seven years of age in the first grade. 

In the first grade of the Camden schools, in the fall of the 
year 1906, 52.6 per cent of the children were over* seven years 
of age, the theoretical age limit of a first grade child; 27 per 
cent of the children were over eight years of age; 13 per cent 
were over nine; 7 per cent over ten; 3^^ per cent over eleven; 
2 per cent over twelve; and % of 1 per cent over thirteen. 

The school system assumes that one year is required for 
the passage of the normal child through each grade. If the nor- 
mal first grade child is under seven, the second grade child should 
be under eight, the third grade child under nine^ and the fourth 
grade child under ten; the eight years of primary and grammar 
work should be passed through before the child has exceeded his 
fifteenth year, when he should enter the high school. As a mat- 

*AII children are recorded as being over seven years of age who have 
passed the seventh birthday; they may be under or over eight. A simi* 
lar explanation applies to each age. 
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I began the work with an analysis of the enrolment figures 
for 1904r05 as taken from the school rasters, and followed this 
up with a similar analysis of the enrolment figures for 1905-06. 
The actual number of children of each age, male and female, in 
each grade was found, as well as the percentage which each nuxn- 
ber is of the whole number of pupils in that grade. The table on 
pages 44 and 45 gives the number of children of each age in each 
grade and the percentage that these children are of the total num- 
ber in the grade. The table also gives the percentages which cer- 
tain groups of children are of the whole number in the grade. 
Thus one may see for the first grade not only the percentage of 
pupils of six years of age, of seven years of age, etc., but also 
the percentage of pupils under seven years, including both five 
years and six years; also the percentage under eight years and 
imder nine years; and finally the percentage nine years of age 
and over. This grouping will be found to be of importance in the 
subsequent use of the figures representing retardation. 

Some highly significant conclusions concerning the general 
progress of children through the grades, which can be reached 
through an examination of these tables obtained from the enrol- 
ment, will be pointed out. 

The range of age in the first grade is from five to sixteen 
years, in the second grade from five to seventeen years, in the 
third grade from six to fifteen years, in the fourth grade from 
seven to seventeen years, in the fifth grade from eight to sixteen 
years, in the sixth grade from nine to seventeen years, in the 
seventh grade from ten to eighteen years, and in the eighth grade 
from eleven to eighteen years. 

If a child enters school at five years of age, — the minimum 
legal age in New Jersey, — and advances regularly one grade each 
year, the lowest age at which he may be found in the first grade 
is five years, in the second grade six years, in the third grade 
seven years, in the fourth grade eight years, in the fifth grade 
nine years, in the sixth grade ten years, in the seventh grade 
eleven years, and in the eighth grade twelve years. 

The percentage of* children of the minimum age found in 
the first grade is 16, second grade 5, third grade 4^^, fourth 
grade 2, fifth grade 2^/^, sixth grade 4, seventh grade less than 3, 
and in the eighth grade 4. 

If these figures may be regarded as constant for a series 
of years (and I may note that the statistics for the two years 
1904-05 and 1905*06 show no significant variations), then it 
appears from the tables that only 16 per cent of the children 
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enter school at the earliest legal age; that less than 20 per cent 
of the children who enter school at five years complete the first 
year's work in one year, that less than 16 per cent complete two 
grades in two years, and that less than 7 per cent complete three 
grades in three years. 

The age of the maximiun number of children in each grade 
is shown to be six years in the first grade, 31 per cent of all the 
children in the grade being of this age ; eight years in the second 
grade, 27 per cent being of this age ; nine years in the third grade, 
with 26 per cent; eleven years in the fourth grade with 25 per 
cent; twelve years in the fifth grade with 29 per cent; thirteen 
years in the sixth grade with 29 per cent; fourteen years in the 
seventh grade with 29 per cent; and fourteen years in the eighth 
grade with 33 per cent. The greatest number of children of any 
one age found in each grade is thus shown to range from one- 
fourth to one-third of all the children in that grade. 

Considering the progress of this maximum number of chil- 
dren in each grade, it is found that one year is lost between 
the first and second grades and another between the third and 
fourth grades, i. e., that it requires six years for this maximum 
number of children to complete the first four grades of school 
work. 

It is to be noted that this conclusion does not of necessity 
apply to the majority, though it is probable that it does. 

In grades five to eight the maximum number found to be 
of one age in each grade increases in percentage and advances 
regularly one year with each grade through the seventh. The 
maximum number for the eighth grade is of the same age as for 
the seventh, thus indicating that this maximum number does four 
years of work in three years of time, a result due probably to 
the rapid falling oflf in the enrolment of older pupils in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. 

Before we can arrive at a definite conclusion as to the extent 
of retardation and its causes, we must establish some standard 
of normality. A line of demarcation must be drawn upon some 
principle between normal and backward ages in each grade. 

In establishing this line, the chief consideration has been 
the fact that attendance upon school becomes compulsory at the 
age of seven. 

If the assumption that practically all children can be entered 
in school promptly upon the completion of the seventh year were 
warranted, as well as the further assumption that practically all 
normal children may be expected to complete the work of the 
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first grade in one year, then it would seem that any child found 
in the first grade in his eighth year of age should be considered 
backward. 

If this age limit is taken to separate those children whom 
we shall consider backward from the other children in the first 
grade^ we find from the figures of the preceding table that 47 per 
cent of the children are over age for their respective grades. In 
view of the fact that this is an initial investigation into the gen- 
eral conditions of progress through the grades for the purpose 
of determining the causes of retardation, I have thought it 
desirable to set the limit even beyond this and to include within 
the normal age all those whose age was over eight but under 
nine. In consequence, for the purpose of this investigation, chil- 
dren under nine in the first grade are considered to have made 
normal progress: children who are nine or over have been sepa- 
rated into a group by themselves for purposes of study as chil- 
dren manifesting retardation in school work. 

For the other grades, one year is added successively to this 
limit Whatever error we may have made in fixing this line of 
separation, it is safe to assume that it is on the side of con- 
servatism. It is an extreme limit. 

Upon this basis, of the enrolment in each grade for 1905-06 
the percentage of backward pupils is as follows: 

Grade 1 IS^/a per cent 

" 2 24 " 

" 3 33 Vs " 

" 4 38 V2 " 

'' 5 35 " 

" 6 3OV4 

" 7 32V2 " 



'2 
All grades 26 V3 " 



" 8 14V8 



From the enrolment for 1904-05, the backward pupils in all 
grades amounted to 26 per cent, — a difference of only one-third of 
one per cent 

. The extent of backwardness having thus been determined ac- 
cording to the standard adopted, the next problem was to learn 
the conditions under which it existed and if possible the causes. 
To do this a census of all the children in the schools was taken, 
involving the following points: 

1. Name. 

2. Residence. 
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3. Age in years and months. 

4. Number of years in school. 

5. Length of time in present class. 

6. Present progress. 
. 7. Attendance. 

8. Sight 

9. Hearing. 

10. General health. 

11. Special data as to inattention, mental deficiency, and bad 

conduct 
Special forms were printed and distributed to all the teachers. 
All of the data asked for were to be found in the school records 
except those concerning the sight, hearing, general health, and 
special data as to inattention, mental deficiency and bad conduct ; 
and of these the conditon of sight and hearing alone required 
special investigation. 

For the investigation of the sight and hearing, especial 
preparation was made. Snellen test cards, both the alphabet and 
gridiron or illiterate tyi)es, were provided for each school. 

The medical inspector and the superintendent conducted a 
demonstration in the auditorium of the high school, to which 
the teachers were invited. Pupils of the first, second, and third 
grades were examined and the methods and results were discussed 
fully. 

After this, the medical inspector and the superintendent 
visited each school in the city, and conducted a demonstration 
with six or eight children in the presence of the teachers, who 
asked questions very freely and assisted with the work. 

The teachers then proceeded to make their own examina- 
tions, taking regular school time for it. 

The reports give evidence of very careful work on the part 
of the teachers. 

The instructions were not issued in printed form, as it was 
found much better to make the plan clear by personal demonstra- 
tion. The points brought out in the demonstration may be 

described as follows : 

« 

Sight Test. 

1. The cards are of two kinds, viz. : the gridiron or illiterate 
card for use v^ith children of the first grade, and the alphabet 
card for use with children who know the letters. 

The distance at which each line of characters may be seen 
normally is marked on the card. 
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2. The card is to be hung up on the wall or blackboard 
directly in front of an open space or aisle^ so that as good light 
as possible may fall upon the card. Care should be taken to 
avoid direct sunlight and strong reflections. Ideal light condi- 
tions may not be possible. Take conditions that are ordinarily 
good. A few rooms may be too dark to be used at alL An espe- 
cially bright day is not essential for the test Fair weather con- 
ditions are all that is required. 

3. The card is to be himg up in the room at such a height 
that the third line from the bottom (the 20 ft line) is about 
level with the eyes of the larger number of the children in the 
room when standing. 

4. Mark off with crayon on the floor directly in front of the 
card distinct lines at distances of 8, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, and 20 feet 
from the card. 

6. To test the first grade pupils : 

Use the gridiron or illiterate card. Test each pupil sepa- 
rately. First, have him come near the card, say 3 feet away. 
Show him in what direction the fingers of the characters point 
Have him show with his hands how the characters point, his 
fingers pointing as the fingers of the characters do. As soon as 
he shows a clear understanding of these directions and responds 
readily, and also shows that he sees readily at this distance the 
small characters on the card, let him go back to the 20 foot dis- 
tance. Point first at the large characters in the upper lines, then 
go down more or less rapidly to the 20 foot line. If he indicates 
the directions without hesitation, he may be recorded as seeing 
well at 20 feet If he makes mistakes or hesitates markedly, let 
him advance to the 18 foot line or to such line as is necessary for 
good vision, and so record the distance. 

The promptness of the response and oftentimes the facial 
expression are good indications of the degree of clearness of 
vision. When marked hesitation or strain is shown, he should 
advance to the next Una 

The teacher will recognize at once the distinct advantage 
of having small children respond with movements of hand and 
fingers to indicate the directions in which the characters point 
rather than to say "up,' "down,'' "right," "left." The teacher 
will also be careful to stand on the side of the card away from the 
li^t in order to avoid shadows upon the card. 

6. To test second and higher grade pupils : 

Use the alphabet card. Very brief explanations will be 
found sufficient Sometimes the gridiron card may be used to 
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advantage by way of verification in doubtful cases with children 
of the second and higher grades. Becord the distance at which 
vision is reasonably clear and prompt. 

7. Glasses. In case a pupil wears glasses, test and record 
his vision both with and without glasses. 

8. In case a pupil's vision is below 18 feet, test each eye 
separately by having him cover the other eye in the case of larger 
pupils, and by covering the other eye for him in the case of smaller 
pupils. Record each distance and also the distance with both 
eyes. 

9. Use r^ular school time for the work. Its importance 
justifies the time spent upon it Let two teachers work together, . 
each teacher testing her own pupils in turn. The teacher who 
is to make the tests first will send her pupils into the other teacher's 
room, where the pupils of the two rooms will sit together, engag- 
ing in such exercises as may be found practicable under the cir- 
cumstances. The pupils are then sent, three or four at a time, 
into the other room to be tested. If too many pupils are present 
in the testing room at one time, there is a strong probability that 
those tested last will have some familiarity with the characters 
on the card and may remember certain characters rather than 
see them clearly. On the other hand, for each pupil to have seen 
one or two others examined is of advantage, as it saves time of 
explanation. 

When this teacher has examined all of her own pupils, she 
will take charge of the combined classes while the other teacher 
examines hers, using whichever room is the more favorable. In 
some schools it may be found necessary to use the same room for 
several classes. 

Test of Hearing. 

The only test of hearing that seems practicable in a school 
room located in a building where other classes are in session is 
one which is essentially a school room test and in no sense an 
exact quantitative measurement, viz., the simple voice test. This 
is assuming that an audiometer is not available. 

The simple voice test will reveal almost any defect of hear- 
ing that is sufficiently serious of itself to interfere with school 
progress. 

Directions: Stand the pupil at a distance of 15 or 18 feet 
from the teacher, his back to the teacher. Instruct him to repeat 
each word the teacher pronounces. Give a series of six or eight 
words, one at a time, unrelated in meaning and employing differ^ 
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cnt sounds. If they are correctly repeated, the pupil's hearing 
may be regarded as normal as far as his school room work is 
concerned. If he does not hear or mistakes the sounds, let the 
teacher approach until near enough to be heard, using the same 
tone of voice. The distance at which the words are heard indi- 
cates the relative condition of his hearing. Let the distance be 
recorded. 

As was noted above, all the other data could be obtained 
from the school records or from the teacher's knowledge of the 
pupil. 

The results of the examinations made by each teacher were 
embodied in a report, on the forms prepared for this purpose, 
and these reports have all been summarized by grades. We have 
thus been furnished with a wealth of statistical data thoroughly 
organized and tabulated, the elaboration of which has already 
grown to the proportions of a monograph of considerable size. 
The purpose of this paper is to outline the method by which the 
work may be done. So much interest is being taken throughout 
the country in the study of backwardness or retardation in school 
children and so many questions are asked as to a proper method 
of investigating the subject, that it seemed desirable that an out- 
line should be presented in order that we may have a basis for 
wider discussion and more widespread investigation. 

In my judgment, whatever plan is employed, it must be 
one that will lend itself readily to the use of the class teacher. 
The time is not at hand when commimities are in position to 
employ competent investigators to carry on this work, and there 
is grave doubt as to whether competent investigators are avail- 
able in any considerable number outside of the schools. There are 
two reasons, then, why the work should be undertaken by the 
present teaching corps of the schools: first, because it can be 
done without delay, and, secondly, because this is the agency that 
is most competent to learn the task. 

The problems involved appeal to all progressive teachers — 
they are in position to grasp the essential points at once; they 
are ready to co-operate in an intelligent eflFort to find a means of 
increasing the efficiency of their work. Simply to call their at- 
tention to the problem or even to emphasize the necessity of 
solving it does not suffice. What is needed is direct and specific 
instruction as to the series of ordered steps to be followed. The 
grade teacher has a most important part to play in this work, but 
it is not surprising that she plays no part when impossible taAs 
are vaguely suggested and no one stands ready to order and direct 
the first move. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOgk 
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My experience has shown me that the teachers take up the 
work readily and very intelligently, and that it broadens the 
educational horizon of both teadier and superintendent It shows 
us the child from a different point of view and begets an interest 
that is personal, vital, and pervasive. To have the work done by 
any one other than the teacher would be, in my judgment, to lose 
a large part of the benefit that should come to the school system 
as a result of the investigation. 
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A CASE OF CHEONIC BAD SPELLING— AMNESIA 
VISUALIS VEEBALIS, DUE TO AEREST OF 
• POST-NATAL DEVELOPMENT. 

By Lightneb Witmbb. 

In March, 1896, a boy, whose identity I shall conceal under 
the name of Charles Oilman, was so fortunate as to attract to 
himself the personal attention and active interest of the grade^ . 
teacher of a Philadelphia grammar schooli Children in this boy's^^*****^^* 
class, then designated as the Ninth A Grade, are supposed to be 
in their fifth school year. The normal age for this grade is as- 
sumed by the school system to be eleven years. Charles Oilman, 
however, was fourteen years old. If his classmates were in the 
fifth school year, and it is assumed that he entered school at the 
normal age of six, he was then in his eighth school year. He had 
thus irretrievably lost three years in eight, more than one-third of 
his school lifa He was seventeen when, in 1899, he had com- 
pleted the work of the secondary school, having taken eleven 
years to accomplish the work of eight. If we measure intellectual 
development in terms of the school progress of the average child, 
as appears to be justifiable, Charles Oilman at seventeen years of 
age manifested a retardation that amounted to an actual lost 
at the end of his school career of three years in eleven. 

As a matter of fact, Charles actually began his school career 
before he was six years of age. He was, moreover, endowed by 
nature with somewhat more than average mental ability, as will 
presently be shown. The public funds, the time and labor of 
the administrators of education, had been expended in his case 
with a return about one-third less than we have a right to expect 
from the results of school instruction. My report will show that 
the retardation in school work and the relative ineffectiveness of 
the school system in the case of this boy were due to causes that 
could have been removed early in his school life. It indicates 
the necessity for the assumption of new functions by the school 
authorities in order to meet cases presenting special difficulties. 

The bare fact of retardation, when once established, as in 
the case of Charles Oilman, should be sufficient to arouse the in- 
quiring attention of the grade teacher and principal. It was not 
the general retardation, however, that attracted his teacher's at- 
tention, but the specific inability to acquire the correct spelling 
of English words. To determine the causes of this persistent bad 

(63) 
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When I first saw Charles, he was a fine-looking boy, fairly 
strong and healthy, rather large for his age, for he came of a 
family in which the men averaged six feet. He was of German 
descent; his parents were educated and provided amply for the 
care and education of their children. The boy was well-mannered 
and respectful, evidencing satisfactory home training. There 
was no history of any physical disorder, disease, or accident, likely 
to account for his defect His pedagogical history showed that 
he had been first sent to a public kindergarten, and from there he 
proceeded to the primary school. Here he did not get on well, and 
his mother, thinking this was on account of the teacher, placed 
him in the kindergarten for another year. From there he en- 
tered the public school system again, and passed on from grade 
to grade, until at the time I saw him he had reached the second 
half of the fifth school year, being in the Ninth A Grade, with a 
record of having failed of promotion three times. His teachers 
affirmed that he was serious and industrious in all the work of 
the school 

I first thought that inefficient school training was responsible 
for the deficiency in spelling and reading. This conclusion seemed 
to be evidenced by the report of his teacher, which showed that 
since the second school year he probably read on the average not 
more than one minute a day. He prepared no reading lesson at 
home, and had not taken a reading book home since he had left 
the primary school. He had never written a spelling exercise; 
he studied his spelling lesson orally. When we undertook his 
training he was compelled for the first time to write his spelling 
lesson, and to copy over and over again words that he had mis- 
spelled. 

These considerations suggested the necessily of a special 
training of his visual memory to develop correct habits of spell- 
ing; in order to improve his reading, he was given exercises also 
in the rapid apprehension or perception of words. During the 
spring of 1896, the eflFort was made to give him this training in 
connection with his school work. His grade teacher, however, was 
not able to devote sufficient time to this one boy to make an 
eflFectual attempt at overcoming his deficiency. In the fall of 
1896, he began to come regularly to the psychological laboratory 
for instruction in spelling and reading. Pedagogical treatment 
had no sooner commenced than his absurd mist^es in reading 
(for example, he would read "was" as saw, "weather'' as water) y 
and his uncertainty in pointing rapidly to individual letters led 
me to suspect some ocular defect I soon discovered that the 
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steady fixation of a finger, especially when held within a distance 
of three feet, caused the finger to appear double. If I held up 
two or three fingers before him at an easily recognizable distance, 
he showed great difficulty and hesitation in distinguishing the 
number. Only after my discovery of this fact did he inform me 
that in trying to write, the letters of a word he was tracing would 
frequently double under his pen ; in looking at a printed page, let- 
ters would often double and the page usually looked blurred and 
indistinct. He had never mentioned this trouble to his teachers 
or parents; he no doubt thou^t it was a natural phenomenon 
of vision. No one suspected an ocular defect, for his work in 
drawing at school had been good, and at home he exercised con- 
siderable skill in fine embroidery work. I did not myself inquire 
into the possible existence of an eye defect until I b^an to 
teach him to read and spelL Supei^cial tests of each eye sepa- 
rately had shown that his vision was not sufficiently below normal 
to account for his deficiency in spelling and reading. I appreciate 
at the present time what I may perhaps be pardoned for having 
been slow to recognize at the b^inning of my work with these chil- 
dren, that the school record alone was sufficient to justify the 
recommendation of a visit to the oculist In fact, I would ven- 
ture this opinion to-day in the case of a boy who persistently drops 
a stroke in the writing of certain letters, as for example the m 
in "come," especially if this occurs in writing from a copy before 
hiuL 

As soon as I discovered the condition of double vision, he 
was sent to Dr. Posey, who found that the boy had practically 
normal vision in each eye, but that he saw double because he 
lacked the power to direct the two eyes co^rdinately upon the 
same point in space, e. g., a letter, the left eye looking lower than 
the right. This was due to a defect of the external muscles that 
control the movements of the eye-balls in their sockets. The mus- 
cular insufficiency was corrected, as nearly as was possible at the 
time, by the wearing of proper glasses. This improved his visual 
perception. He was now able not only to see clearly individual let- 
ters, but also to distribute his visual attention over several words. 

To see a word or a phrase requires a greater mental and 
physical effort than to see an individual letter. By making a great 
effort, he had been able to control the coordinate direction of the 
two eyes, so as to see a letter single, even though only for a moment 
The least fatigue or relaxation of visual attention allowed the 
eyes to deviate and caused the letter to appear double. When he 
attempted to distribute his attention over an entire word or a group 
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of words, he could no longer make the effort necessary to overcome 
the muscular weakness and preserve the co-ordinate direction of 
the two eyes. If the muscular defect had been greater, it would 
have been better for him; he would then have had a permanent 
squint and learned to overlook or suppress the images of one eye, 
as I believe he must have done when exercising his skill in em- 
broidery and drawing. 

Visual perception was now approximately normal, but he 
could not yet read or spell any better than he had done before. 
Visual imagination was still in the same state of retardation. It 
is through the training of visual memory and imagination that 
we acquire facility in reading and spelling. Reading, for exam- 
ple, requires more than good eye-sight: the posterior lobes of the 
brain (the visual centers) must be stocked with the memories of 
words and trained to the ready apprehension (called technically 
apperception) of the literal symbols of language. The brain 
of this boy, so far as reading and spelling were concerned, had 
received practically no training during his entire school career. 
He was fourteen years of age, but the centers of the brain which 
are concerned wi^ the function of spelling and reading were as 
undeveloped as those of a child of six or seven. It was as neces- 
sary as ever to teach him to read and spell, but this instruction 
could be undertaken with some hope of success. He could now 
see words, and his brain could be trained to store and use the 
visual images of the words that he saw. 

The special training, which had been interrupted during the 
examination and treatment of the eyes, was again undertaken 
through weekly visits to the psychological clinic, and almost daily 
instruction by Miss Maguire. For six months a persistent course 
of instruction was given in rapid reading, in order to induce him 
to "jump" at words without previously spelling them. Some 
attention, but not quite so much, was given to spelling. It seemed 
to me that the ability to read was more essential to continued prog- 
ress in the school room than the ability to spelL A careful record 
was made of the work undertaken and accomplished from week 
to week and frequent tests were given to determine the amount 
and character of progress. Even after regular treatment under 
my direction had ceased, he continued to come to the laboratory 
at intervals for examination. I am able to present the following 
brief history of progressive improvement by selecting a few sig- 
nificant details from my recorded data. 

The reading lessons began in the latter part of November. At 
first the fourth reader was used. In two hours he had read only 
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two pages. It was still necessary for him to spell every word 
before its recognition. The effort to get even a short word with- 
out spelling it was accompanied by great mental fatigue. In the 
second lesson an easier reader was employed in order to familiar- 
ize him with such words as could, may, would, should, have, etc. 
In this lesson^ he recognized at sight had, am, spring and gave. 
Was, however, was frequently called saw, and for was read of. 

In the lesson of a week later, the tendency to spell phonet- 
ically was slightly less marked, although no decided improvement 
was to be observed. A trial of Hawthorne's "Wonder-BooF' 
proved this simple text to be too difficult for use as a reader. 
In copying from his note-book, he wrote soas-bubble instead of 
"soap-bubble.'' He took one minute to discover his mistake, 
although he wrote soap correctly when asked to write the word 
separately. 

On December 7th, he recognized at sight happy and following. 
This was the first successful attempt to grasp at sight a word of 
more than one syllable and was considered an encouraging im- 
provement 

On December ISth he misspelled six of fifteen words, though 
they were all words that had occurred in his reading lesson of 
the previoais days. This, however, was thought to be a very flat- 
tering tribute to the methods employed, in view of the number 
of words he had previously been accustomed to misspell after care- 
ful prepasation. 

On December 19th he was tried without his glasses. He was 
compelled to spell over a large number of words and seemed 
unable to phrase at all. The word "leaves" he called heaves 
three times, and was surprised when he found that the first letter 
was I instead of h. 

On January 19th he read in three minutes 203 words with 
his glasses and 120 without them. 

On February 4th he read a page and a half in eight minutes. 
In reading the last half page a second time he stopped only four 
times to spell words, reading otherwise in a natural and easy, 
thou^ slow, manner. On this day he recognized at a glance and 
pronounced correctly all of the following words : observe, depends, 
discoveries, qtudities, progress, creature, knowledge, house, suc- 
cess, products, beautifuL 

On February 9th he was tested by exposing single words for 
one second only. The words service, poor, never, master, notice, 
anywhere, scarlet, again, he recognized on a single exposure. The 
words interested, busied, warming, reflect, leaned, require, were 
recognized in two exposures, and the word applaud reomreA threeJp 
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In March his improvement in spelling was very marked and 
his ability to read understandingly greatly advanced He reported 
with elation that he had even read to members of his family 
something of interest from the newspapers. 

In April his special training ceased, because other interests 
occupied the time of his instructors. 

He was given exercises for home practice, and was directed 
to read aloud, either to himself or to others, provided he could 
persuade them to listen to him. He came to the laboratory after 
this only at infrequent intervals. When I saw him in May, he 
told me that he could get his lessons much more easily than he 
used to. He reported that he was beginning to read at times for 
pleasure, and his grade teacher, of whom I inquired, said that his 
spelling was somewhat improved. I noticed that in reading he 
often hesitated when he thought he did not know some long word, 
but if I insisted on his making the attempt to pronounce it with- 
out spelling, he would be surprised to find that he could read the 
word perfectly. He still showed at this time some of the curious 
confusions and transpositions that I have observed in many cases 
of this kind. Thais he would read "especially" as particularly, or 
vice versa. In spelling the word "that" he would write Mat, 

When seen on October 20, 1897, he complained that his 
eyes were not much better than when he first put on glasses. 
Examination revealed the continued presence of rather severe 
ocular symptoms, and he was again sent to the oculist, who found 
it necessary to perform an operation. 

On December 31, 1897, he showed a little, but not much, im- 
provement over the stage of development that he had reached the 
preceding April, when the special training ceased. He required five 
minutes to read 268 words of an editorial in a newspaper printed 
in not very clear type. He was able, however, to read instantane- 
ously many diflBcult words, as resolviions, opposite, etc. Boylike, 
he had neglected to follow out my instructions to read aloud daily 
and write out his spelling. As a spelling test, he wrote a para- 
graph of an editorial, which is reproduced with the spelling of 
each word as he wrote it down from dictation. 

We often hear it said that such people have onely themselves to 
hlaim for the irksomness of their existance. Strong and enegeratic 
natures can scarcely fanin (fathom) weeJcness and certainly find it 
hard to aimpathise with or exchuse them. They lay the entire blame to 
the indervidual that suffers himself to be thus overcome and if they 
pity him it is with a pity largely minghed with contempt. Now while 
it is undoutaly true that much of such miseiy may be distinctly traced 
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to suflfiness (selfishness) or shallowness or lethoge (lethargy) of the 
indevedual it is also true that others that have come into personal 
contract with him generally have a decide share in the responsibility. 

On January 15, 1899, he was seventeen years of age and in 
the Twelfth Grade, from which he expected to be promoted in 
June. He had not failed of promotion from the time when we 
undertook his training. He reported that he did not find reading 
very difficult, that he was fond of Cooper's novels, and he spoke 
widi enthusiasm of a poem which he had recently read. He, how- 
ever, did not think that he could read well enough to ask anyone 
to listen to him. 

After graduating from the grammar school in June, 1899, 
Charles went to a school of industrial art, where his talent for 
drawing enabled him to do excellent work in one of the textile 
departments. He was compelled to leave the technical school owing 
to the fact that he developed tuberculosis of the muscles and joints. 
When I saw him on July 9, 1903, his physical condition was 
pitiable. He was over six feet tall and weighed only 120 poimds. 
He was compelled to walk with a cane, and walking fatigued him 
greatly. In his disabled condition, he found a great deal of 
pleasure in his recently acquired ability to read. He said that 
he preferred to read a book himself to having someone read 
to him. He had read Dumas and Balzac, and claimed to have 
read a novel of about 250 pages in the course of an afternoon. 
He no longer needed to spell any word letter by letter before 
he could pronounce it; if he had difficulty, as sometimes hap- 
pened with long words, he could usually get them by combining 
the syllables. In reading a long and rather difficult passage, he 
failed completely with only one word, "unctuous,^' and this he 
could not pronounce even after he had spelled it His conver- 
sation was that of a very well-informed and entirely normal young 
man. A letter written to me about this time was well phrased, 
contained no mistakes in spelling, and the handwriting was good. 

In January of this year, he died of the malady from which 
he suffered during the last six years of his life. 

I think it well to consider a few points that present them- 
selves in the study of this case and the conclusions that may 
be drawn from them. 

It is not unusual to find a case of chronic bad spelling cited 
to instance the inefficient work of the school system, or to dem- 
onstrate the ineffectiveness of some special method of instruc- 
tion. I cannot make too emphatic the statement that a single case 
of bad spelling, or even many cases, does not furnish a legitimate 
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basis for the criticism of school systems and methods. For one 
boy who is backward in learning to spell, there are fifty boys sit- 
ting with him in the same class room who acquire this facility 
readily. 

Although the grade teachers and school system cannot be held 
responsible, there are underlying causes which may be discov- 
ered and removed, and these causes are operative in a large num- 
ber of cases. Thus, when this boy was in the Twelfth Grade, 
the grade teacher reported that there were five or six other boys 
in the class as deficient in spelling as Charles Oilman. 

Some satisfactory method must be devised for the discovery 
of these cases and for the study of the causes of retardation in 
each individual case. Until such a system is devised, the moat 
eflfective means to discover and treat these cases is a rigid in- 
sistence upon the requirements of promotion. If these children 
are held in a given grade until they have performed the work 
of that grade, no matter how many times they fail of pro- 
motion, teachers, principals, superintendents and parents will 
awaken to a recognition of the problem that confronts the school 
authorities in certain cases and a realization of the possibility 
of its solution only through the study and special training of 
the individual child. This will lead necessarily to the forma- 
tion of ungraded classes. In time it will be found that every 
school with an enrolment of one thousand children requires at 
least one ungraded class. These classes should be in the hands 
of especially expert teachers ; the number of pupils to one teacher 
should be limited to not more than fifteen or twenty, and the 
object should be to study and train the children with reference 
to their special deficiencies. If Charles Oilman had been kept 
in the first or second grade until he had been taught to read as 
well as a boy in those grades should read, his ocular defect would 
have been discovered. If the mother or teacher had possessed 
the knowledge and experience that the study of cases like his will 
give, he would have been sent early in life to the oculist, his defect 
of vision could have been entirely corrected, and he would have 
made normal progress through the grades. His history shows the 
presence of ocular deficiency from the first school year. Not hav- 
ing been then removed, by the time he had reached fourteen years 
of age it was too late for him to makeup all that he had lost. 
He never acquired normal facility in reading and spelling. He 
was in the position of the adult who endeavors to acquire a 
new language. Except in very unusual cases, no one can acquire, 
after adult age has been reached, the same facility and finish in 
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a foreign language that he has attained in his native tongue or in 
a foreign language learned in early childhood. 

The case presents certain points of psychological and physio- 
logical interest. A boy of fourteen years is shown to be deficient 
in spelling, in reading, and, as appears from my record, in the 
inteUectud apprehension of ideas obtained from reading. There 
were no symptoms, however, of other deficiencies of intellect. 
The study of injuries to the adult brain shows that if the injury 
affects a definitely restricted portion of the brain, the result 
may be a loss of the ability to read, with the preservation of 
other functions connected with the faculty of language. The 
patient who has lost the ability to read, a condition known as 
alexia, may be quite able to understand others when they speak or 
read, and to express his ideas through articulate language. This 
partial loss of the faculty of language is the result of the loss of 
the acquired memories of the visual symbols of language. 
Aphasia, as a loss of the faculty of speech is called, is in these 
cases a partial amnesia, or loss of memory. In some cases the 
amnesia may be limited to the loss of a few words only. In other 
cases it extends to all letters and words. This boy had not lost 
any of his memories of words. He had never acquired them, 
and seemed incapable of acquiring them in a large and sufficient 
measure. His defect of language did not extend to the memories 
of words which he heard or which he himself spoke. He under- 
stood perfectly spoken language and expressed his ideas in appro^ 
priate articidate speech. He manifested what I think we have a 
right to call a visual aphasia, dependent upon an arrest in the 
development of visual memory for words, — ^that is, he showed a 
visual verbal amnesia^ His visual memory for other objects than 
words, and even for letters, so long as the letters were not to be re- 
membered in a given sequence, was good. The degree of visual 
aphasia from which this boy suffered at fourteen years of age and 
from which he had not entirely recovered at the time of his death, 
is quite normal in a child of six or seven years. This condition in 
the nomial child is overcome by training, an important feature of 
which is the stocking of the brain with the visual memories of 
words. The history of the case which I have recited presents a 
boy whose brain did not acquire these visual memories, and could 
not receive the training necessary to a normal exercise of the 
visual functions of language. 

The cause of this failure to acquire the visual memories of 
words I have already indicated. . The clear visual image of the 
word is essential for the storing of the brain with verbal mem- 
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ories and for training in the visual functions of language. His 
ocular defect made the formation of clear visual images of words 
impossible. When this defect was removed at fourteen years of 
age, the formative period was past, the time when the brain most 
easily retains and elaborates its impressions. The arrest of visual 
development for a period of nine years could not be entirely over- 
come at this later period by even the best of training. Many 
physical defects, which are in no way directly related to cerebral 
deficiency, will make it diflScult or impossible for the brain to 
pass through the various stages of normal development. Defects 
of hearing and naso-pharyngeal obstruction, especially when they 
lead to defects of articulation, frequently cause a retardation 
or arrest in the acquisition of the articulatory, auditory and even 
visual elements of language. I would characterize the condition 
of Charles Oilman as a case of visual aphasia, or visual verbal 
amnesia, due to an arrest of post-natal development, the result of 
a defect in the sensory visual process. 

There is, however, another possible explanation which has 
been suggested in a number of cases that I have seen. The visual 
centers of a child of six years must not only be subjected to 
training in order to evoke normal development, they must also be 
susceptible of training. Some brains may be congenitally incapa- 
ble of developing the normal visual functions of language. If such 
cases exist, the condition is exactly analogous to one that is fre- 
quently found with respect to the function of hearing called 
musical audition. There can be little doubt that many otherwise 
normal brains give evidence of lacking musical capacity. Those 
who possess such brains, we say, lack a musical ear. It may be 
that perfectly normal children lack the spelling eye, as other chil- 
dren lack the musical ear, and that the former can be as little 
trained to spell correctly as the latter to play or sing; but if such 
children exist, I have yet to meet the first clear case. My experi- 
ence leads me always to examine the eyesight of a bad speller 
who is otherwise free from mental or physical defect and who has 
enjoyed satisfactory school training, even though such examina- 
tion appears to be unnecesary and a mere matter of form. I have 
found in such cases that the chronic bad spelling is invariably 
associated with some form of defective vision. I am not con- 
vinced, however, that the bad spelling is necessarily caused by the 
eye defect. 
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REVIEWS AND CMTIOISM. 

Notes, on the Examination of the Eyes of 1,0^8 East Cleveland School 

Children, Leigh K. Baker, M.D. Ohio State Medical Jotimal. 

February, 1907. 

Dr. Baker's report is especially interesting because his conclusions 
as to the best method of examining the eyes of school children are 
diametrically opposed to those reached by Superintendent Bryan in 
the current issue of the Pstoholoqioal Olinio. A comparison of the 
two papers suggests that here is an opportunity for profitable discus- 
sion and further observation, which may yield still more valuable 
results. 

Dr. Baker was engaged by the Board of Education of East Cleve- 
land, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, which has a distinct village govern- 
ment of its own, to make an examination of the children's eyes, and 
recommend to the parents whatever treatment was found to be neces- 
sary. A brief of his recommendations was also filed with the superin- 
tendent of schools, who followed up the cases requiring attention. The 
examinations were held in the school buildings, a darkened room being 
used for the ophthalmoscope. The results showed that of the 788 ele- 
mentary pupils, 698, or 88 per cent, had practically normal vision, the 
remaining 12 per cent being abnormaL Forty-four pupils, or 6.6 per 
cent, were already wearing glasses. By the time Dr. Baker's paper was 
written, a few months later, the superintendent was able to report that 
8.5 per cent of the elementary pupils were provided with glasses. Of 
the 181 letters written to parents of these pupils, 79 suggested treatment 
or further examination for glasses, or both. The remaining letters had 
reference to the hygiene of the eyes. 

In the high school the proportion of pupils with abnormal vision 
was somewhat greater, being 89 out of 260, or about 15 per cent. A 
number of pupils were found to be wearing glasses which were unneces- 
sary or worse, and Dr. Baker thought it advisable to give a word of 
personal advice to these older pupils, instead of writing to their parents. 
To about one case in every four a suggestion of value was made. 

So many cases of eye inflammation were found (22.4 per cent of 
the total number) that the superintendent instructed the teachers to 
use more care in the adjustment of window shades and in the seating 
of the pupils. 

In conclusion. Dr. Baker's experience, both in the Cleveland city 
schools and in this recent work in East Cleveland leads him to believe 
that the teachers are not competent or sufficiently interested to make 
the examinations of their pupils' eyes, even when stimulated by the desire 
to win a superintendent's favor and thereby secure promotion. To be 
lasting and of much value all such work must be done by people espe- 
cially trained to do it. With a good assistant, an oculist should be able. 
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do for the physical care of the children. It is hoped that it will be 
able to continue the work until a satisfactory system has been adopted 
by the city; this has already been done by New York» where trained 
nurses are provided for most of the public schools. The kindergartens 
and the special schools for backward children were established in P^la- 
delphia as a result of similar pioneer work by interested societies. 

The first congress of the School Hygiene Association of America 
will be held in Washington, D. 0./ on May 5 and 6, 1907. The formal 
organization will be perfected, a constitution adoi^ted and a scientific 
program presented. One hundred and thirty-nine American men who 
have become distinguished through their services in the advancement 
of our knowledge concerning the health of children, or through the 
advancement of our practice in conserving health in the conduct of 
schools and school systems have been nominated as foimders of the 
society by a committee on organization of which A. T. Cabot, of Bos- 
ton, is chairman, and Luther Halsey Oulick, of New York, is secretary. 
It is the intention of this society to co-operate with the Second Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene, which meets in London, England, 
August 6 to 10, 1907. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf conducts a teacher's bureau, which reports that it has had 
in the past year more calls for teachers trained and experienced in the 
oral method than it has been able to supply. A demand exists for 
teachers of successful experience, competent to take charge of oral de- 
partments. It is likely that this demand will increase, and that a call 
for teachers trained in the oral method will be heard from the public 
schools as soon as further study of retardation in speech makes evident 
to the school authorities the necessity of having some teachers skilled 
in overcoming speech defects. The department of psychology in the 
University of Pennsylvania had received several inquiries as to whether 
instruction in articulation work could be obtained this year in con- 
nection with the Summer School If the demand seems to warrant it, 
a course in articulation, supplemented by laboratory work in the 
physiology and psychology of speech, will be offered. 
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THE FIFTEEN MONTHS' TRAINING OF A FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILD. 

By Lightneb Wither. 

The little girl who is the subject of this psychological sketch 
came into the world a delicate but normal child. For the first fif- 
teen months of her life, the child developed normally in body and 
mind. She cut her first tooth at nine months, walked at one year, 
and in her fifteenth month could say, "papa," "manmia," and 
'Ttittie." She was at that time a lovable, bright and active child. 
Her sisters and three brothers have always been mentally sound 
and fairly healthy. Her parents were intelligent and well-to-do. 

When fifteen months old, she passed through eight weeks of 
severe illness, having in rapid succession, typhoid fever, pleurisy, 
pneumonia and chicken-pox. Though her life was saved by medi- 
cal skill and careful nursing, this protracted period of illness 
reduced her to a weak, emaciated and helpless infant. The power 
of voluntary movement was lost for all but the simplest fimctions ; 
not even the ability to creep remained. Nutrition was seriously 
impaired, as the condition of her skin witnessed. The develop- 
ment of her mental faculties was abruptly arrested. Physical 
growth almost ceased. The two following years were marked by 
epileptoid convulsions, which began during her severe illness. 
These convulsive attacks affected her health and seemed to pre- 
vent mental progress. At the end of two years they became less 
severe, but had not ceased, when, in her sixth year, she was placed 
in Miss Marvin's care for mental and physical training. Some 
improvement in walking was observed during the fourth and fifth 
years, and feeble though unsuccessful attempts had been made to 
talk. 

The sixth year of the child's life found her an idiot of most 
repulsive appearance. An open mouth was flanked by flabby, 
puffy cheeks. Above were heavy eyes and a bridgeless nose, while 
below a weak chin was sore from constant drooling of saliva. 
The teeth were much decayed and the odor from the nose and 
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mouth was most offensive. Iler skin and the boils from which she 
was never free evidenced impoverished nutrition. Her muscles 
were weak and her movements uncertain and inco-ordinate. She 
could not take more than a few steps without falling to the ground, 
and for days she could neither crawl nor even sit upon the floor. 
She spent hours whining, or dull and silent, in her mother's arms. 
Her personal habits were such that she had to be cared for like an 
infant. Her wants were made known by crying and other simple 
emotional expressions. The nursing bottle, which she continued 
to use up to the day that she entered Miss Marvin's home, seemed 
to be an absolute necessity for procuring sleep. 

No attempt had been made to control her by the force of an 
external will, much less to develop her own powers of self-control. 
She was exceedingly stubborn either by virtue of her natural dis- 
position or in consequence of continual indulgence. If she saw 
any evidence of an intention to thwart her wishes, a violent tem- 
per manifested itself. She would dash to the floor any object 
within reach, stamp her feet, and jabber away unintelligibly, but 
yet in a most threatening manner. When tears came in the out- 
bursts of rage, they introduced hours of crying and sobbing. She 
violently resisted bathing, dressing and all attentions to her per- 
sonal welfare. When evening came, she was allowed to play 
around the room imtil, fatigued, she fell asleep. She was then 
undressed without being fully awakened and put to bed. 

Fortunately, she possessed an affectionate disposition. Her 
love for her doll, which was shown by her manner of holding and 
patting it, proved her not devoid of an incipient maternal instinct 
It also showed that she possessed to some extent the instinct of 
play and imitation. She was fond of music and could hum two 
tunes with moderate success. She observed the moon or a bright 
light with evident delight. Affection, play, imitation and sesthetic 
sensibility are powerful aids in the development of even normal 
children. 

Articulate language was restricted to the word "mamma," 
but even this word was uttered in a way that manifested little com- 
prehension of its meaning. Simple questions like "where is the 
pretty light ?'' "where is the moon ?" were apparently understood, 
for she would direct her gaze toward the designated object. Her 
ability to understand language seemed therefore somewhat greater 
than her facility in employing it. Nevertheless, as the years 
passed, she gave no sign of improvement, in either the understand- 
ing or expression of language. She never babbled, playing at 
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articulation, as normal children do ; her nearest approach to such 
play was a sound in the back of the throat resembling the grunt 
of a pig. She often jabbered in anger and sometimes in play, but 
the performance was always very crude and there was no increase 
in precision of execution. Intellectually she had not progressed 
beyond the stage of development reached at the time of her first 
illness, that is to say, she was in mind little more than a year old. 

As time brought no amelioration in her mental or physical 
condition, the parents had recourse to the skill of the neurologist 
On the advice of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the child was placed, on 
December 3, 1896, in Miss Marvin's home for defective children, 
where her training came under my observation as consulting 
psychologist. It was the opinion of all who saw the child that 
her condition gave practically no hope of mental improvement. 
Special training was recommended with the hope that it would 
render her more amenable to hygienic and other simple require- 
ments of daily life. 

The day she entered Miss Marvin's home, without suggestion 
on the part of any one, she stopped using the nursing bottle which 
had hitherto been her inseparable companion. The cause of this 
important but unexpected improvement is not easily explained. 
Possibly the journey to Philadelphia, the new environment and 
the intimate association with a personality other than the mother, 
shocked the child into a sudden manifestation of normal progress. 
Such phenomena have been observed in normal children. For 
example, I recall the case of a child of five years, apparently 
devoid of imagination and imitation, who outdid his companions 
in fanciful and imitative play on being brought from Boston to 
live in Philadelphia. It is difficult to believe that the atmosphere 
of Philadelphia is more stimulating to the imagination than that of 
Boston, and I must, therefore, attribute this long step forward to 
the influence of the shock of the journey and the new environment 
Such shocks seem at other periods of life, notably at adolescence, to 
usher in unwonted mental habits and attainments. 

The first training of the child had as its object the establish- 
ment of what may be called the "pedagogical rapport." The child 
must obey the will of the instructor or it will become the sport 
of its own caprices. Discipline, guided by tact and knowledge, is, 
therefore, a necessity with mentally feeble or backward children. 
The parent of a defective child moved by sympathy for its con- 
dition will commit the fatal error of indulging it more than the 
normal child. This excess of tenderness is a serious obstacle in 
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the way of the child's progress. The feeble-minded child, for the 
very reason that the usual motives to disciplined behavior are less 
likely to guide and control its impulses, needs all the more that 
finnness which develops obedience to the instructor's will. The 
love of pleasure and the fear of pain in whatever guise they may 
present themselves to the mind, are after all the two motives by 
which every parent or instructor gains the child's affection, disci- 
plines its will and establishes the "rapport." Neither motive can 
be overlooked, nor can too much discretion be shown in the choice 
of the media through which an appeal is made to the one or the 
other. The sugar plum and the rod may be preferred by some; 
the kiss and its denial by others; both sets of alternates appeal 
to these two primitive emotions. Constant nagging, threatening 
or slapping should be discouraged, especially with nervous and 
fretful children, yet when a slap of the hand is needed, it should 
be hard enough for the pupil to know that the teacher herself is 
not a creature of wavering purpose. The child should learn to 
fear punishment and to love the instructor. No child is of such 
feeble intelligence that it cannot be won and held by affection; 
but the display of affection, to be effective, must be under the in- 
hibitive guardianship of the reason and judgment. Indiscreet affec- 
tion will smother with an embrace the small spark of self-control 
the child may have originally possessed. The mother of a defec- 
tive child, however, can hardly be held blameworthy if maternal 
love and personal sensitiveness make her unable to inflict misery 
upon herself through the firm treatment of her child. 

The first attempt to control this child demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of a simple pedagogical remedy. In a fit of knger, she 
took a cup from the drawing-room table, and threw it against the 
wall. The instructor took her to where the cup lay broken, and, 
pointing to the pieces, slapped the offending hand. Apparently 
stunned by the newness of the treatment, she hesitated long enough 
to show that the cry with which she ran to her mother, who was 
present, was one of anger and not of pain. At the instructor's 
suggestion, the mother exercised sufficient self-control to manifest 
no active sympathy. The result was that the child never again 
touched with destructive hand an object upon the table. A simi- 
larly rapid improvement was shown after her old habit of going 
to sleep on the floor was broken. When bedtime came she was im- 
dressed and put to bed. She cried lustily for a time, intermit- 
tently jumping from the bed only to be put back again. Less 
thari a week had passed before she could be undressed, bathed 
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and put to bed without offering any greater resistance than is the 
natural right of every child. 

Her affectionate disposition and love of music were powerful 
aids in forming habits of obedience. She learned that if she were 
naughty she would not be sung to or petted. At first the wish to 
please her instructor was doubtless the result" of a selfish interest 
in what the instructor could do to minister to her comfort or pleas- 
ure. But soon this interest changed into a *wish to please for the 
instructor's sake ; then appeared the close conning of the instruc- 
tor's face for signs of the displeasure or approval she might have 
caused. Obedience was then no longer a matter of enforcement. 
The child obeyed because it could not help carrying out the wish 
that its awakening powers of observation saw pictured on the 
teacher's face. In the spring when the child was advancing in 
the comprehension of words by leaps that were often surprising, 
an incident occurred illustrating the power of the teacher to make 
her will the effective agent in determining the child's action. The 
child had been insisting, in her characteristically obstinate fashion, 
upon having her own way and was spoken to by Miss Marvin in 
the following words-: "Do you know what naughty girls have to 
do ? I want you to go into the house just as fast as your little 
feet can carry you, and right upstairs to bed." It was not ex- 
pected that she would understand, much less obey, the command, 
and the words were uttered more for the moral effect of a repri- 
mand couched in gesture and tone than to give an order for execu- 
tion. The child, however, did not wait for the nurse who usually 
accompanied her, but turned toward the house without a negativ- 
ing look or gesture, and did as commanded. 

Complacent affection, on the other hand, yielding to a child's 
every whim, defeats itself. Whereas in a short time the instructor 
had won the child's interest, obedience and love, the mother had 
failed to gain any of these, because she herself lacked the deter- 
mination necessary to awaken in the child's mind a motive strong 
enough to dominate its passing fancy and emotion. The mother 
must have been for the child merely a source of sensuous gratifica- 
tion, or a willing slave to administer to her wishes and commands. 
The child did not even notice the mother's departure, when, after 
a week, she was left entirely to Miss Marvin's care, although up 
to this time the mother's lap had been a haven of refuge for self- 
indulgence in emotionalism. 

This rapport which causes the child to form its every action 
upon the teacher's word and gesture, conduces to the unconscious 
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Xext in order came the empV^vment of imitation to aroTise 
t}*e child to articulate gpeerb, Per^i.^tent training of the function 
of speech be^n I>eceml^r 9tk The child was fortunatelv fond 
of ma^ic and liked to be rocked and sung to. She would even 
try to hum the tune herself. Her favorite song, — **Baby, baby, 
dance my darling baby," was repeated over and over again. As 
her interest grew, she tried to sing as well as hum, and her atten- 
tion was directed to the movement of the lips. In ten days (De- 
cember 19th), she could say *1)aby" distinctly, and in three days 
more (December 22d) she could hum the tune, inserting the woid 
"baby*' in its proper place. Soon efforts were directed to the imi- 
tation of words and elementary sounds. 

The circumstances under which she made the first attempt at 
articulation by the free exercise of her own will are peda^rogicaUy 
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suggestive. In the fifth week (January 2d), she was watching 
an older pupil give as an articulation exercise the sound "ah." 
Without suggestion, she imitated him closely, and gave the sound 
clearly and forcibly, opening her mouth and even assuming the 
required pose of body with her hands behind her back. But 
nothing would induce her to repeat the attempt, although efforts 
were made to this end for several weeks. She understood ap- 
parently what was wanted, but obstinacy or sluggishness of will 
caused her to resist every stimulus. When she finally yielded, 
she did it as the result of personal choice and desire, presenting 
thereby the first clear manifestation she had yet given of a vol- 
untary action determined by complex motives. She was being 
chided for some mischievous act and was trying to win the in- 
structor over by kisses and caresses. As her efforts seemed un- 
availing, she stood for a moment as though pondering; her face 
then brightened into a smile of intelligence; she put her hands 
behind her back, opened her mouth to the fullest extent, and 
brought out an "ah" that would have satisfied the most critical 
articulation teacher. This was the eighth week (January 29th), 
six weeks after the first word 'T)aby" had been sung. By the end 
of the tenth week (February 17th), she could give the phonic 
elements "m," "e," "i," "ah." 

The first word that she used with an adumbration of meaning 
was the word "more." This word was wrung from her by its 
emotional environment A distasteful medicine was frequently 
offered her with the inviting supplication "to take just a little 
more." She soon learned to point piteously to the bottle, saying 
"more" with a shake of the head that clearly meant "no." 

It is well, not to take too much for granted with respect to a 
child's deficiency. Miss Marvin always insists upon treating 
defective children as in many respects normal. She sings to 
them, talks to them in the language of the adult, tells them stories, 
and is constantly doing what she feels is lost on them. And yet 
experience justifies her belief that even the weakest mind is sur- 
prisingly affected and unexpectedly improved by some factor 
selected by the child itself from the normal environment in which 
it is placed. 

With the approach of spring, progress became more rapid. 
She made the very considerable advance of pointing to things she 
wanted, and toward particular places to which she wished to be 
taken. Her table manners improved so much that she was allowed 
her own cup and saucer, and she was able to pass her plate, asking 
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insistently and intelligently for "more" of what pleased her palate. 
The improvement in her personal appearance was marked. Drool- 
ing had almost ceased ; her mouth and chin were thus kept dry and 
free from irritation. This was accomplished in part by pointing to 
her wet dress, appealing to the vanity which she was fortunate 
enough to possess in the amount due her sex. Her countenance 
was also losing a little of its blank idiocy of expression. 

In the fifth month, April, she learned to throw and roll a 
ball, to snap her fingers, to hunt for hidden objects, and to show 
how big she was. She could stand firmly on one foot and kick 
quite high with the other. A curious limitation in liiotor capacity 
was shown in an inability to move any part of the body forward 
and backward. She could shake her head in negation, but not in 
affirmation ; she was also imable to say "good-bye" with her hands, 
although apparently more difficult movements were repeatedly per- 
formed. She now said "cat," "ball," "doll" and 'Tiello," and 
could imitate the "meow" of a cat and make the difficult sound of 
clucking. She also one day surprised the family by passing a 
spoon in the self-assumed response to a request made by someone 
at the table. 

Her Easter gifts awakened her enthusiasm and appreciation. 
They were placed on the breakfast table about her plate. As her 
gaze wandered from one gift to another her eyes grew lai^ and 
bright until, clapping her hands with excessive joy, she burst into 
laughter. An attractive red ball and a doll at first had the largest 
share of her attention, but the feeding of a toy dog by some one 
at the table soon absorbed all her interest and awakened successful 
efforts at imitation. 

The sixth month of training, May, found her able to walk 
without fatigue about as far as a normal child. She learned to 
climb, impelled by curiosity to grasp things placed out of her 
reach, and stimulated by pleasure in the imwonted muscular exer- 
cise. She was developing sufficient strength and manual dex- 
terity to pick up a chair of light weight and carry it about the 
room. She spent much time before the mirror, watching the 
movements of her lips in articulation practice. She could imitate 
so closely the positions of the lips in speech that looking at her 
one would think she had normal powers of language. Left alone, 
she kept up a continuous jabbering, quite unintelligible for the 
most part, but now and then a group of words clearly enunciated 
would startle the hearer. Interruptions caused her spontaneous 
language play to cease abruptly. By means of it, however, she 
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learned most of the words of her favorite song, "Baby, baby, 
dance my darling baby." 

It would be unfair to Miss Marvin's pedagogical discernment 
to give the impression that the child's improvement was due solely 
to the skilful appeal made to its mind. From the first, cold and 
hot baths followed by alcohol rubbing had been given nightly. 
Her circulation improved under* this treatment and the skin be- 
came free from sores. At the snne time the shock of the baths 
seemed to have a beneficial mental effect and improved her sleep. 
Milk at first had formed the greater part of her diet. So fond 
was she of this that it was necessary to wean her from the bottle 
to the enjoyment of solid food. A few weeks showed the good 
result of changing to a varied and nourishing diet. Her flesh 
became more solid ; her cheeks and body grew thinner, but firmer. 

A severe attack of bronchitis with its consequent treatment 
served to emphasize the necessity of medical treatment for the 
reduction of the tonsils and the removal of the adenoid growths 
which almost filled the naso-pharynx. In the seventh month, 
Jime, two operations removed these obstructions. On the day fot- 
lowing their final removal, the little girl seemed unusually bright 
and active. In playing with her, the instructor happened to say 
the word "boy." "Boy" the child repeated clearly and distinctly, 
wthout a moment's hesitation. Asked to say it again, she re- 
peated the word many times over and over. If we consider that 
heretofore not less than two or three months of arduous work 
had been necessary in order to teach her a new word, one can under- 
stand the feeling of the instructor that something like a miracle 
had been wrought when the child almost with nonchalance suc- 
cessfully essayed a word never before attempted. This marked 
an epoch in the child's career, a position gained and ever after- 
ward maintained in this heroic struggle to overcome the obstruc- 
tions of disease. On the same day at dinner, when she was about 
to place her hand upon the tea-pot, she was warned that it was hot. 
Instantly she repeated "hot" in an inquiring tone of voice. 

It was now possible to form the habit of keeping the mouth 
closed and of breathing through the nose. The verbal injunction 
"close your mouth," combined with firm pressure to hold the lips 
tightly together, enabled her to comprehend what was desired and 
forced her to breathe through the nose. Effort in this direction 
was not relaxed imtil she could sleep quietly at night with the 
mouth closed. This not only added to her personal attractiveness 
but also gave to her mind the freedom of action which so often 
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manifests itself after the removal of naso-pharyngeal obstruction. 
The distinguished anatomist and medical specialist, the late Dr. 
Harrison Allen, never wearied of insisting upon the stimulating 
effect that the removal of adenoid growths exerted upon the mind. 
He was able during his lifetime to prove himself a benefactor to 
many children and to justify his belief in the mental reaction that 
follows these operations. He has not reported a case in which the 
mental response was more immediate and pronounced than it was 
with this little girl. 

A month at the seashore during the summer proved a won- 
derful tonic. Loving the water, she played in the sand at the 
water's edge, enjoying the waves as they rolled her over and over. 
This emotional stimulus and the warm sea air may account for 
her rapid progress during the summer and autumn months. A 
factor of greater significance, however, was the child's constant 
association for four months with two normal children of her own 
age. Imitating them, she grew more natural in her play. Thus 
they inspired her to envy and emulation as they ran up and 
down stairs. The noise they made was an auxiliary if not the 
chief fascination. When she found herself unable to run as they 
did, she bent her energies to outdo them in the production of noise. 
In this she succeeded, striking each step many times as she slowly 
descended, and so determined and persistent were her efforts that 
it was not many weeks before she was able to go up and down 
stairs with alternate steps. These normal children also taught 
her to dance, and, through imitation, her carriage and gait mani- 
fested improved co-ordination. Many words were added to her 
vocabulary, among them "Emma," "Gertrude," " Auntie," "Mary" 
and "stop." 

The four months following this outing showed a great in- 
crease in the power of comprehending what was said to her, and 
also in the ability to follow directions verbally given. At the 
end of this period she could, when asked, run and fetch the 
newspaper, although she might be obliged to remove a book before 
she could lift the paper from the table. She also refused to wear 
a dress if it Was slightly soiled, and instead of fretting during the 
operation of dressing, she was now anxious to be dressed and 
would stand comparatively quiet For this self-denial she re- 
warded herself by many looks of self-appreciation in the mirror. 
If thirsty, she could go into the kitchen, take her cup from the 
nail and ask to have it filled. 

Finding herself in the sewing-room, she determined to climb 
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upon a couch where the pile of garments was highest As fast 
as she was pushed from the couch she stopped only long enough 
to scold and stamp her foot before making another attempt. Hear- 
ing the uproar, her nurse went in and asked what the matter was. 
The child immediately went to the couch and placed a hand on it, 
pointing with the other to the floor and then to the person who 
had pushed her off. Through it all she kept up an incessant jab- 
bering. This first attempt at an elaborate pantomime gave prom- 
ise of a greater advance in language and thought In the after- 
noon of the same day she was looking at a picture book, which 
was taken from her and held between her nurse's teeth in order to 
let the child try to pull it away. For a while this only served to 
tease her, causing her to scold and cry. Suddenly she stopped, 
looked up into the nurse's face, and said "ah," as though she 
wanted her to do likewise. The nurse followed the child's sug- 
gestion, and as her mouth opened the book naturally fell to the 
floor. The child instantly picked it up and ran away as fast as 
she could. 

She could now distinguish between the door bell and the din- 
ner bell. No matter how interesting her occupation was, the 
sound of the dinner bell caused her to drop everything and start 
for the dining-room, saying "more," the word she now used 
restrictedly for something to eat Her appetite was becoming 
selective, and under the guidance of her improved powers of obser- 
vation, she refused rice pudding without raisins if she noticed rais- 
ins in the portion allotted to others at table. Asked to say her les- 
sons, she would walk over to the wall, place her hands behind her 
back and repeat all the words she knew. When compelled to stand 
in a comer as a punishment, she always preferred to choose her 
own comer. Her persistence in voluntary effort was shown in 
her first attempt to pick up a pin. Before accomplishing it she 
worked fifteen minutes without a sign of anger or discouragement 
Practice soon gave her facility in this difficult bit of manual co- 
ordination. During the fall months she had learned to say "Peek- 
a-boo," "towel," "ribbon," "ring," "box," "stew," "Eddy," and 
"Mattie," and while shaking hands she could say "How do you 
do?" 

She spent Christmas at home. Although she had failed to 
remember her former life, on her return to Miss Marvin's home, 
the joy with which she greeted ^each member of the household 
bore evidence to the strong impression that the experiences of the 
preceding year had made upon her memory. The beginning of 
the second year was devoted more particularly to the development 
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of her capacity for persistent concentration of attention and effort. 
Her progress was noticeably accelerated and at times a hope was 
expressed that the child might ultimately attain to normal men- 
tality. Unhappily at the end of the third month of the second 
year misguided maternal instinct, deeming itself capable of under- 
taking the further development of this child's mental life, sum- 
moned her home to become the victim of a solicitude which sought 
to make enervating affection fulfil the office of knowledge and. dis- 
cernment. The task of education appears very simple and even 
easy to those who see the results obtained by the natural talent and 
acquired skill of the successful teacher. 

What had been done in fifteen months for this still defective 
child? The repulsive countenance had been transformed into 
almost a thing of beauty; curly hair covered a naturally well- 
shaped head, the mouth was closed, the cheek firm and healthful 
in appearance, the bridge of the nose was beginning to be notice- 
able. The dull lifelessness of the eyes and general vacancy of 
expression alone betrayed the mental deficiency. The irritable 
infant lying helpless in its mother's arms was now an active child, 
revealing the potentialities of a progressive mental existence. The 
child, absorbed in its own bodily distress, and seeking only self- 
gratification, had become a favorite of the household through her 
affectionate and sympathetic disposition. The infant who could 
barely crawl now walked upstairs with alternate steps and with 
both arms heavily laden. The speechless child now used connected 
words, and could say "More tea, "More potatoes," "I love you," 
"I love my baby," "I love my mamma," all distinctly articulated. 
The child, who possessed so little intelligence that her mother's 
highest hope had been to see her able to point to what she wanted, 
could now select with discrimination the clothing she wished to 
wear, and could execute with precision the details of simple com- 
mands verbally given. In the last days she was worrying a 
visitor for a comet he had brought with him. The mother said to 
the child: "Perhaps if you will give the doctor your doll, he 
will let you have the comet," — a verbal suggestion which the 
child instantly carried out in action. Originally. lacking in per- 
sistence, her capacity for continued effort was shown when she 
placed, at the first attempt, one hundred of the smallest pegs used 
in kindergarten work into the holes of the peggfng board. The 
sport of every passing whim and emotion had now developed a 
will power capable of resisting its own impulses an^ of yielding 
obedience, and had begun to manifest the foreshadowings of a 
moral sense and a self-respecting personality. 
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PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS FOE BACKWARD CHILDREN. 

By Clara Haeeison Town, 
Resident Psychologist at Friends' Asylum for the Insane, Frankford. 

At the termination of two years' experience in teaching a 
class of backward children in one of the Philadelphia Special 
Schools, I find myself convinced that the results of the work might 
be greatly increased by the adoption of three new measures. The 
attempt to train backward and defective children in day schools 
is a very recent movement in this coimtry, and only gradually, 
through repeated efforts to solve the many problems involved, will 
effective methods of training these children be developed. In 
Philadelphia, as in many other cities, teachers and the school 
authorities are beginning to appreciate the necessity of making 
some effort to solve these problems, but they find the conditions so 
complicated that, lacking the necessary training, they feel power- 
less to cope with them. At the present time the problem is really 
in the stage of initial consideration. One cannot expect an ade- 
quate systejm to be organized for some years to come. With the 
purpose of calling attention to three conditions which seriously in- 
terfere with the effectiveness of the work now being done in the 
Philadelphia schools, I present this paper. 

The first condition of which I wish to speak is the close rela- 
tion existing between the classes for backward children and the 
classes for truants and incorrigibles. In Philadelphia the back- 
ward classes are always placed in the special schools, which are 
primarily intended for the training of truants and disciplinary 
cases. In fact, in many of these schools the backward children 
are placed in the same classes with the disciplinary cases. They 
mingle freely with the incorrigible boys at recess and at the noon 
hour, and are thus subjected to contaminating influences. The 
backward child is one who has not had force enough to hold his 
own under ordinary school conditions. How much worse is it, 
then, to subject him to the influence of an environment such as 
this! 

Moreover, the methods of discipline in a special school are 
necessarily severe and strictly enforced, and it is not possible to 
exempt one class from the regular requirements without creating 
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the feeling that injustice is being done, and thus jeopardizing 
the general discipline of the school. 

One example will serve to illustrate how this condition of 
affairs hampers the teacher in her training of the backward child. 
The retardation of one of my boys was due chiefly, if not entirely, 
to a very pronounced speech defect, — so pronounced that most 
of his talk was unintelligible. I was giving him individual train- 
ing in articulation, for which I could spare but a brief period 
each day, and when one day's lesson was omitted the effect was 
evident. This boy soon became friendly with some truants, and 
with them absented himself from school. The following day the 
boys were all punished alike, for they had all committed the same 
offense. The result was that my boy's indignant mother kept 
him from school for an entire week, — in fact until I had paid a 
visit to his home, — and much valuable time was lost This boy 
was very suggestible ; he was ready to follow the lead of other boys 
into any kind of mischief; and he was constantly among boys 
who did not fail to urge him on. Had he associated with ordi- 
narily well-behaved boys, no such trouble would have arisen. 

It is true that many boys who are mentally retarded are at 
the same time fit subjects for the disciplinary classes. The unruli- 
ness is in many instances the direct result of keeping the child in 
a class of normal boys. His mind, being utterly unable to grasp 
the class work, is left idle and wanders off to the most enticing 
mischief at hand. Placed in a class where he is kept constantly 
employed with work adapted to his abilities, the mischievous ten- 
dencies of such a boy soon disappear. 

The first and most crying need, then, of these backward 
classes appears to be entire separation from the disciplinary 
schools. This could most readily be accomplished by establishing 
such classes in the r^ular schools. In the majority of graded 
schools there are sufficient backward children to form a class, 
which, for effective work, should not number more than twelve 
or fifteen children. In schools where the number of backward 
children is not so large, one class might suffice to accommo- 
date the children from two neighboring schools. Unfortunately 
this change would mean, under the present regime, a deprivation 
of the sloyd training which, when guided by an efficient teacher, 
is well adapted to the needs of a backward child. This loss, how- 
ever, could be largely made up by additional handwork of other 
kinds, such as basketry, raffia work, and hammock making. The 
loss of the sloyd period would, I am confident, be far outweighed 
by the gain from the improved environmental conditions. 
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The second point to which I wish to call attention is the badly 
nourished and underfed condition of these boys, and the impos- 
sibility of training any children, even exceptionally endowed ones, 
under such conditions. 

An experienced social worker tells me it is a difficult and 
almost impossible task to find out the nature of a child's diet from 
a visit to his home. Questions are answered evasively, and the 
reported bill of fare is usually the recollection of a holiday feast, . 
not an everyday meal. 

The special schools furnish an exceptional opportunity for 
discovering the nature of a child's diet The session is from nine 
until two, with a noon recess for lunch, which the boys are sup- 
posed to bring with them. Many of my boys brought none at all. 
Others brought such a lunch that none at all might have been 
less harmful. Rank coffee proved to be the chief staple. This 
they brought in little bottles and placed around the stove to heat. 
Upon questioning them, I fotmd that the breakfast of many con- 
sisted of a cup of coffee and some bread. Boys but feebly en- 
dowed in the first place, and fed on such food, we expect to sit 
quietly through a long school session and put forth something in 
the way of mental effort ! It is most unreasonable and even cruel 
to expect it 

Such boys are listless and inert, and, though often most will- 
ing, have not the vital energy to accomplish anything. Their writ- 
ten work bears striking testimony to this fact The first problem 
in an arithmetic paper will be neatly and correctly solved, while 
the last problems will be so illegible as to render examination im- 
possible. In physical exercise the same condition is manifested. 
The first movements will be executed with some d^ree of force 
and precision, but before the end of the series the muscles grow 
lax and the movements lifeless. 

Unquestionably, many of our pedagogical failures may be 
traced directly to the feeble physical condition of the boys. 

During the second winter, I prohibited coffee and substituted 
hot soup. This was gladly welcomed by the boys, and doubtless 
did some good, though it was far from supplying the three good 
meals a day, to which every growing boy is entitled. 

Mr. Luther Burbank is of the opinion that he can apply to 
the subject of child training the conclusions at which he has 
arrived through the cultivation of plants. He believes that three 
things are absolutely essential for the training of plant life and 
human life as well, — sunshine, good air, and nourishing food. 
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He would not attempt to cultivate a plant without these three 
aids ; and why, he asks, should more care be lavished on an orchid 
than on a child? He further expresses himself strongly to the 
effect that not only the children of the well-to-do should have these 
three necessities of normal growth, — sunshine, good air, and nour- 
ishing food, — ^but that every child of the nation, the poor as well 
as the rich, is entitled to its share, and failure to furnish it will 
affect not only the child, but the welfare of the nation itself. "To 
the extent that any portion of the people is physically unfit, to 
that extent the nation is weakened. To the extent that we leave 
the children of the poor to themselves, and their evil surround- 
ings, to that extent we breed peril for ourselves. The only way 
to obviate this is absolutely to cut loose from all precedent and 
begin systematic state and national aid, not next year, or a decade 
from now, but to-day." 

We are still a young country, and fortunately economic con- 
ditions have not yet forced us to face these facts as the older 
nations have been compelled to do. Our compulsory education 
laws, however, are already informing the public of the existence 
of the evil. If action is taken at once to improve these condi- 
tions, the widespread d^eneracy now prevailing in England as 
the result of underfeeding need never exist in this country. The 
people of the working class in England are noticeably inferior to 
those of the wealthier class both in height and general physique. 
Mr. Eowntree states that a comparative study made in the town 
of York of the height and weight of boys of thirteen years of age 
belonging to the well-to-do working classes and those of the same 
age belonging to the poorer working classes, revealed a difference 
in average height of three and one-half inches, and in average 
weight of eleven pounds. This physical d^eneracy has reached 
such a point that in one year 54,000 of 92,000 applicants failed 
to meet the physical requirements for army service. 

This alarming condition of affairs has led to several govern- 
mental investigations into the probable cause of such physical 
degeneracy. The reports of four of these investigations agi'ee that 
underfeeding' is the chief cause of both physical and mental 
degeneration among the poorer classes. Dr. Alfred Eichholz has 
expressed the opinion that insufficient food is at the bottom of all 
the evils of child degeneracy, and that if the children were prop- 
erly fed the evil would rapidly disappear. He reports that six- 
teen per cent of the children of the London elementary schools 
are underfed. 
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Dr. Collie, a London medical inspector of schools, also be- 
lieves that underfeeding is a direct cause of mental defectiveness. 
He calls such children functionally defective and attributes their 
condition to a starved brain. He thinks that many children who 
are judged to be dull or slow are really suffering from this func- 
tional defectiveness. A number of my boys, I feel sure, belonged 
to this class of defectives. In one of them I could discover no 
special defect of any kind to account for his apparent inability 
to progress. I therefore took him to the clinic in child psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania for examination by Professor 
Witmer. He considered the case a physical one, and sent the boy 
to Dr. Burr, who attributed the condition to improper feeding, 
and prescribed a special diet. Fortunately the mother of this 
boy was able to follow the physician's directions, and there was a 
marked improvement in a very short period of time. This was a 
case of malnutrition and mental enfeeblement due to improper 
feeding, and hence more easily overcome than cases due to under- 
feeding, where poverty often raises an insurmountable barrier. 

The English authorities agree in the belief that the condition 
of such children is rapidly improved by nourishing food. During 
a Parliamentary debate on free meals, March, 1905, it was stated 
that the children in the day industrial schools, where three meals 
a day are furnished, grow bright and intelligent and develop rap- 
idly. In our own country the experiment has not been tried in 
day schools, but the results of the experiment in the Chicago Hos- 
pital School are equally convincing, and the experiment made on 
the prisoners at the New York State Reformatory at Elmira seems 
to prove beyond a doubt the dependence of both intellectual and 
moral development on physical health. 

Mr. Z. R. Brockway, then superintendent of the Elmira Re- 
formatory, established in 1886 "an experimental class in physical 
culture." Twelve criminals, none of whom had made any progress 
in school work for periods varying from one to two years and all 
of whom seemed quite incapable of it, were made the subjects of 
this experiment. They had all committed grave crimes and all 
presented marked stigmata of degeneracy. A special dietary was 
substituted for the prison fare, and massage, physical training, 
and baths were given regularly, while the school work was in- 
creased in amount and changed in character so as to call forth 
greater mental effort At the end of five months of this regime, 
says the report, "the aimless, shuffling gait gave way to a car- 
riage inspired by elastic muscles and supple joints. The faces 
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parted with the dull and stolid look they had in the beginning, 
assuming a brighter and more intelligent expression." A decided 
mental awakening was evidenced by an increased interest in study, 
and an earnest effort to progress, which resulted in an average 
mark for the five months of 74.16 — a great increase over the 
45.25, the average for the previous five months. 

When such wonderful results as these have actually been 
attained with this apparently hopeless set of matured degenerates, 
what could not be accomplished with children taken before the 
slothful or evil tendencies have settled into fixed habits ? 

Recognizing the relation between underfeeding. and physical 
deterioration, and between malnutrition and mental and moral 
degeneracy, it is but a step to the conclusion that many of our 
underfed children will find their way to the special and backward 
classes. 

The teachers in the special schools recognize the deplorable 
physical condition of many of the children, and often try to add 
a little to their noon-day meal. Such efforts, however, are entirely 
inadequate and pecuniarily wasteful. A concerted effort to sup- 
ply for these classes a good, hot dinner every day would be a 
much more intelligent and satisfactory method of meeting the sit- 
uation. It would result, undoubtedly, in a higher grade of school 
work, and in the development of young men better able physically, 
mentally and morally to take their places as useful citizens. 

Many persons oppose the feeding of hungry children, feeling 
that by so doing we are perpetrating a wrong against the parents. 
They believe that by relieving the poor of the absolute necessity 
of feeding their children, we are depriving them of the greatest 
of all spurs to industry. From a humane standpoint, it seems 
hardly fair that for such a negative good to the present genera- 
tion we should blight physically, mentally and morally the future 
generation. From an economic standpoint, all experience points 
to the fact that results attending efforts directed toward the train- 
ing of children for efficient manhood are infinitely greater than 
the results obtained by attempts at adult reformation. 

While the parents are left unassisted to provide for their hun- 
gry children, these same children will necessarily develop into 
another generation of incapable parents, and a similar tragedy 
will be enacted in the lives of their children and their children's 
children, until the evil reaches such vast proportions that it be- 
comes a menace to the nation. 

On the other hand, if the present generation of children is. 
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by proper food and training, brought to a healthy, normal man- 
hood, it will undoubtedly provide for its own children. The evil 
will gradually dwindle away, and in each succeeding generation 
the community will be called upon to provide for a smaller num- 
ber of little ones. 

, With our backward children placed in a suitable environment 
and properly fed, the more subtle question of awakening their 
intelligence could be approached with far greater chance of suc- 
cess. The mode of attacking this problem is the third point on 
which I wish to speak. The only practical way of approaching it 
is by a thorough examination of each individual child. In even a 
small class of backward children, the most varied forms of mental 
deviation reveal themselves, and the peculiar defect of each child 
must be discovered before any intelligent attempt can be made to 
educate it. In many cases defective eyesight and hearing are 
among the chief causes of mental retardation ; in others, the chil- 
dren are necessarily handicapped by the presence of adenoids; 
while in still others, stuttering or stammering so pronounced as to 
make the speech unintelligible is the evident cause of the backward- 
ness. More profound mental defects of the will or attention are 
also frequent 

The average teacher has neither the training nor the time to 
make such a thorough examination of her pupils. The average 
physician, experience has proved, is no better able to cope with 
the problem. The trained psychologist is, at the present day, 
the one person properly qualified to make such a diagnosis. He 
can, in many cases, point out the only avenue through which 
education would prove effective. He can often determine the 
defect which is the cause of the difficulty, while the educator can 
see only the difficulty. He can further suggest certain lines of 
training designed to remove special defects, and by following 
these suggestions results may be obtained in a short time which 
would never be reached without such initial expert diagnosis and 
advice. 

In my class were four cases of speech defect ; in two of these 
I look upon the defect as the main cause of a marked mental re- 
tardation. There were two cases in which the chief defect was a 
volitional one, — ^possibly a form of abulia. These boys were 
willing and able to do anything habitual, anything that needed no 
mental effort, but any attempt to force them on to an untried field 
of mental action caused sidlen opposition. With two others the 
mentality was quite normal with the exception of an excessive 
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slowness in every sort of reaction, which made it impossible for 
them to do any but individual work. With several the trouble 
seemed to be centered in an inability to concentrate their minds 
on anything for more than a few moments; they were typical 
examples of aprosexia. 

Each one of these defects must be reached by different 
methods, and if the root of the evil is discovered early, tibe progress 
made will be incalculably greater. 

How much can be done for certain forms of speech defect 
by articulation training, was illustrated by the case of infantile 
stammer, reported in the March number of The Psychological 
Clinic, Such cases emphasize the importance of basing the in- 
struction of backward children on a thorough psychological exam- 
ination of each individual child. The education of such children 
is a difficult pedagogical problem, and its only chance of solu- 
tion lies in the discovery and adoption of the particular method 
especially adapted to the needs of each individual child. 

When our school environment is improved, our children well 
fed, and the instruction given to each child is based upon a 
thorough psychological examination of that child, we will find 
our measure of success growing larger, and our schools for defec- 
tive children more nearly approaching that ideal towards which 
we are striving. 
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Child Labor, The Annald of the American Academy of Political and 

Social Science, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, January, 1907. 

This number of the "Annals" contains a collection of nineteen arti- 
cles treating the subject of child labor from quite diverse points of view. 
The complete series presents a clear and comprehensive picture of the 
actual situation as it appears to men and women whose lives bring 
them into vital contact with the conditions which they discuss. Six of 
the articles describe the present status of child labor in the South, 
the Middle West, and the coal region. The physical effect of premature 
labor from the standpoint of the physician is discussed by Dr. Albert 
F. Freiberg; the various means of dealing with the question by legis- 
lation, and the obstacles encountered in enforcing the labor laws, are 
discussed by Homer Folks, Senator Beveridge, and others; the relation 
of the child labor laws to the public schools is treated by Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Nathan C. Schaeffer and Charles W. Dabney. 

One is strongly impressed, in reading the volume, with the absolute 
necessity for more positive statistical information in regard to the 
actual child labor conditions in the several states, and the effect of 
premature labor on the mental, moral, and physical being of the child- 
At present, the advocates of reform have little to offer but general 
impressions and opinions; and no matter how true these are felt to be 
by those of us who are familiar with the conditions, they will not be 
accepted as facts by the industrial communities to whom child labor 
means wealth. This lack of jxjsitive data was keenly felt by the Ohio 
State Child Labor Committee, when asked by a group of manufactur- 
ers to substantiate their claim that physical deterioration results when 
children from twelve to sixteen years of age are kept at work ten 
hours daily. They were unable to furnish the desired proof, and there- 
fore unable to make their plea for reform a strong one. 

Dr. Freiberg, in writing of "Some of the ultimate physical effects 
of premature toil," describes some pathological conditions resulting from 
child labor of the less strenuous type. Continued standing, or sitting, 
even when unaccompanied by arduous toil, he considers fatiguing in 
the extreme, and to the growing child very detrimental to normal devel- 
opment. Continued standing frequently results, either during childhood 
or later in adult life, in the painful disease known as "flat foot," which 
often entirely incapacitates the individual for any labor which requires 
standing, and thus deprives him of his trade and with it his best means 
of livelihood. In order to relieve the fatigue of continuous sitting the 
child assumes unnatural positions, often resulting in a lateral curvature 
of the spine, which leads to diminished chest capacity, to crowding and 
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displacement of the organs, and to an increased tendency towards pul* 
monary consumption. Such information, however, will not be accepted 
by the enemies of child labor reform, unless embodied in statistical 
reports, and this can only be accomplished, says Dr. Freiberg, as the 
result of a series of examinations made by experts on large numbers 
of working children at stated periods in their development, and a 
similar series of examinations made on an equal number of non- 
employed children. Dr. Freiberg strongly urges that such an investiga- 
tion be imdertaken, not by a private society, for which it would be too 
great a task, but by the government. Senator Beveridge mentions, among 
the many objections which are made to national legislation on the sub- 
ject, the opinion that "the evils of child labor are overdrawn" and that 
"it is a good thing for a child to have to work." Even the convincing 
eloquence of 3enator Beveridge is insufficient to overcome these objec- 
tions without substantial proof that his statements are correct. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay also calls attention to the poverty of data supplied by 
the Educational Department, stating that the public cannot be expected 
to raise money enough to educate the vast number of children crowded 
into the schools by the enforcement of labor and compulsory education 
laws, imless it is accurately informed of the actual conditions and 
needs. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that the remedy for the evil 
of child labor will be found in national legislation. Dr. Felix Adler 
shows that the continuance of premattire child labor is directly opposed 
to the modem attitude toward the child. The child is looked upon as 
"a promise of something that is to be, as the possibility of something 
finer, something better, something greater on the earth than has yet 
been." While holding this ideal, our nation is sacrificing hundreds of 
thousands of little ones to the greed for gold; for the child who is com- 
pelled to work under fourteen is physically stunted, mentally crippled, 
and through his nervous exhaustion and the bitterness of spirit engen- 
dered by his condition, he is morally unfitted for good citizenship. Thus 
the existence of child labor prevents the evolution of that type of man- 
hood which is the hope of the American x>eople. Though Dr. Adler is a 
strong advocate of state autonomy, he realizes that the commercial and 
industrial interests in many of the states are so strong that effective state 
legislation against child labor is impossible. He therefore advocates na- 
tional action, believing that "when a part of the nation acts in such, a way 
that the mischief of its action extends beyond its own borders, then 
the whole nation must intervene. When a part acts in such a way that 
the moral turpitude of its action is an offense to the consciousness of 
the whole i>eople, then the whole people must intervene and put an 
end to that offense and that mischief, as in the case of slavery." 

The attitude of the educator towards child labor legislation is pre- 
sented in the papers of Superintendent Schaeffer, Professor Lindsay, 
and President Dabney. Dr. Schaeffer emphasizes the moral value of 
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training the child in habits of industry, and fostering in him a loye 
of work for its own sake, before the burden of self-support is thrust 
upon him. He welcomes the release from labor which leaves the child 
a little longer in the school to profit by such training. Professor Lind- 
say recognizes that the result of the enforcement of child labor laws has 
at once increased the opportimities and the duties of the educator. It 
makes it incumbent upon the community to supply schools enough for 
all the children, and, moreover, to supply training in trades, which is 
at least equivalent to that which would be secured by the children in 
any factory or workshop. It makes it necessary to supply school facili- 
ties, and when poverty demands it, food and clothing for the one in 
every six children from ten to sixteen years of age, who is at present a 
wage-earner. To meet this demand a great increase in revenue will be 
necessary, and this will be forthcoming when the administrative depart- 
ment of the schools is able to present statistics which will demonstrate 
clearly to the public the needs of the department and the cost of sup- 
plying them. President Dabney is of the opinion that the schools them- 
selves may do much to lessen child labor by improving the curriculum. 
The key-note of his article is, that children want to work because 
'there is nothing doing in the schools.'' ''When we provide,'' says Pres- 
ident Dabney, "for the full life of the child, we will not have 1o make 
so many laws for compulsory education or against child labor." 

The volume also contains reports from the State and Local Child- 
Labor Committees, and the Consumers' League; and, in a new "depart- 
ment of social work," an account of the recent industrial exhibit in 
Philadelphia. It is accompanied by a supplement containing a com- 
pilation and analysis of the laws of the several states on child labor, 
prepared by the National Consumers' League. 

The Physical and Mental Examination of Public School PupiU in 
Chicago. Dr. D. P. MacMillan, Director of the Department of 
Child Study and Pedagogic Investigation of the Chicago School 
Board. Charities and The Conamons, Vol. XVII, No. 12, Decem- 
ber 22, 1906. 

The department of child study and pedagogic investigation of 
the Chicago board of education was established September 6, 1899, as 
a result of the efforts of Dr. Wallace Scott Christopher. The objects 
and functions of the department as set down at tkat time wore: (1) 
Research work comprising (a) collecting anthropometric and psycho- 
physical data for the purpose of establishing norms and for determining 
such relationships as may be of service in pedagogy, and (h) applying 
accurate scientific methods to specific pedagogical problems, practical 
methods of teaching, and the determination of the pedagogical value of 
various studies; (2) The examination of individual pupils with a view 
to advising as to their pedagogical management; (3) Instruction to 
teachers in child study and psychology. 
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These two lines of work, the scientific and the practical, have been 
developed side by side. The first undertaking was an attempt to secure 
norms of physical growth. Records of height, standing and sitting, 
weight, endurance, strength, lung capacity, voluntary motor control, 
visual and auditory acuity, were taken of large numbers of children of 
each age between six and eighteen years, and the rate of annual and 
semi-annual increase noted. The next task attempted was a correla- 
tion of these results with mental eflSciency. The difficulties encountered 
showed that it would first be necessary to secure satisfactory mental 
norms. The school standing by grades was found to be an inaccurate 
index of mentality, as was also the teacher's estimate of the child's 
mental efficiency. The department finally attempted to obtain by orig- 
inal investigation more accurate determination of the mental status 
at different stages of development. It secured data "on a few reliable 
and representative mental functions, such as perception, memory, asso- 
ciation, attention, imagination, and judgment, on relatively small 
groups of children. These have proven perfectly reliable for its prac- 
tical purposes and problems, and are being gradually extended and veri- 
fied. . . . With a scientifically determined and properly adjusted 
code of physical and mental norms secured from thousands of children, 
experience has shown that the examiner can safely measure by com- 
parative position any child who is under observation, and outline the 
probabilities of his attaining the growth and power which the strands 
of his inheritance make possible." Ji^ ^Uw.>^i.a^ 

The attempt has never before been made^to establish such mental 
norms. Their publication, together with a statement of the methods 
employed in securing them, would be of great interest to all engaged 
in active work with children and would constitute an important con- 
tribution to genetic psychology. 

Among the practical problems which Dr. MacMillan has made the 
subject of investigation are, the size of desks adapted for use in the 
various grades; the determination of the periods in the school day 
when the pupils are best able to do exhausting work; the amount of 
visual constructive imagination possessed by pupils of the higher 
grades; the spelling ability of school children, and the best methods of 
developing it; the comparative value of oral and silent reading in 
children in the early grades as a means of gaining information ; and the 
general problem of writing. 

The department also examines great numbers of children who are 
ranked as backward and subnormal, or who have special sensory defects, 
reconunending medical or pedagogical treatment to the parents or teach- 
ers. Every truant and incorrigible child at the parental school is 
given a psycho-physical examination shortly after entrance, and 
another before he is parolled. The work has also been extended to 
include many of the children of the juvenile court, numbers of whom 
are sent to thft departnient for a statement of their mental and physical 
status. 
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The report of the school committee of Brookline, Mass., for the 
year ending January 31, 1907, contains some interesting data obtained 
from the Pierce School, as the result of a carefully conducted examina- 
tion of eyesight, hearing, and condition of the nose and throat. 

The eyes of 420 boys and girls, ranging in age from eight to six- 
teen years, and taken from all grades above the primary, were tested 
with the ordinary vision card and afterwards examined by the electric 
retinoscope in a darkened room. Each child was also questioned as 
to the presence of headache or pain in the eyes. 

The object was to determine the number of children with defective 
vision, and furthermore the number of these who could be helped by 
treatment. Incidentally data were collected with reference to the rela- 
tion between eyesight and scholarship. 

Of the 420 children examined, 167, or 40 per cent, were found to 
have perfect vision; 165, or 37 per cent, slightly imperfect vision, while 
98, or 23 per cent, had grave defects of refraction which required further 
examination and treatment. 

The investigation demonstrated that the visual test cards are not 
a sufficiently accurate test to use with school children. Many children, 
who are suffering from so severe a defect as to be subjected to con- 
tinuous eye strain, reveal no abnormality with this test. Although 
this is an important finding and a result that was to have been expected, 
it should not lead a school system that must depend upon the test card 
alone to detect serious defects, owing to limitations of time and means, 
to abandon the distance test as valueless. It will discover a sufficiently 
large number of children suffering from defective eyesight to justify 
its employment. 

The results also show that the proportion of children suffering from 
defective vision increases in the higher grades. In the lowest grade one- 
half of the children had perfect vision. In the highest grade the major- 
ity of the children had slightly defective eyesight, and the number suf- 
fering from very defective vision equaled the number who showed no 
defects. 

An attempt was made to correlate tlie refractive errors thus discov- 
ered with the school standing of the children. The teachers graded the 
children in scholarship as excellent, good, fair, unsatisfactory, and 
poor. Eighty-six of the 420 children were graded excellent, and of these 
43, or 60 per cent, were numbered among the 40 per cent enjoying 
perfect vision; 36 per cent had slightly defective vision; while only 12, 
or 14 per cent, were drawn from the class with very defective sight 
One hundred and thirty-seven children were ranked as good. Of these 
nearly 67 per cent had perfect or slightly imperfect vision, while the 
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eyesight of the remaining nmnher was Tery defective. Eighty children 
were marked fair. Of these 52, or 65 per cent, had normal vision, 
and in 28, or 35 per cent, it was very deficient In the two lower grades, 
on the contrary, the children with defective eyesight were in the 
majority. Among 38 unsatisfactory children only 4, or 10^2 per cent» 
had normal vision, while 15, or 39 per cent, were drawn from the 
group with poorest vision. In the lowest grade of scholarship the num- 
ber of pupils having defective eyesight was double the number having 
perfect vision. 

The aural, nasal and pharyngeal examinations were made with 
the double object of gathering data and determining, if possible, the 
best methods for the aural and nasal examination of school children. 
Two hundred and eighty-nine children were examined, all of them 
selected from the upper grade on account of the d^irability of obtain- 
ing intelligent answers. The method employed was as follows: p. large 
room was used, the floor being marked in foot spaces up to 25 feet; 
the child was placed in a revolving chair at the first space. An examina- , 
tion was first made of the drum membranes, the nose and throat. The 
hearing was then tested by the whisi)ered voice which could be heard 
by the normal ear at an average distance of 25 feet, and by the spoken 
voice which could be heard normally at a distance of 35 feet The 
child was placed with the ear to be tested toward the examiner, the 
opposite ear being tightly closed with the forefinger. The distance at 
which the child could repeat words and short sentences was recorded 
and compared with the normal distances for hearing the same words. 
The presence of adenoids was determined by the hearing tests, the posi- 
tion of the drum membranes, and the general facial expression. The 
digital examination and the general use of the mirror were impracti- 
cable. Of the 289 children examined, 68, or 23 i)er cent, had two-thirds 
or less than two- thirds of normal hearing; 10 children had hypertrophied 
turbinates; 85 had septal spurs; 8 deviation of the septem; 89, or 30 
per cent, gave evidence of adenoids ; 63, or 21 per cent, had hypertrophied 
tonsils; 15 showed the result of chronic suppuration of the middle ear; 
3 had discharge from the ear. 

In correlating the condition of the hearing with the school stand- 
ing, it was found that the percentages of children suffering from 
diminished hearing in the five scholarship grades were as follows: 
excellent, 17 per cent; good, 20 per cent; fair, 30 per cent; unsatisfac- 
tory, 52 i)er cent, and poor, 42 per cent. Thus the percentage of chil- 
dren showing defects of vision and of hearing increases as the grade 
of scholarship decreases. 

The Starr Centre Association of Philadelphia sold during the 
year 1905 43,287 penny lunches. These lunches were sold during recess 
time to the pupils of the House of Industry, the Special School No. 6, 
at Front and Lombard Streets, the James Forten Elementary Manual 
Training School, and the Starr Centre Kindergarten, 
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The undertaking began in 1894 under the direction of Miss John- 
son, of the Drexel Institute, and since that time has been continued 
uninterruptedly by the Starr Centre Association. These lunches are 
served on a table covered with white linen, and a variety of carefully 
selected food is served by an official of the association. Among the 
things which a penny will buy are a cinnamon bun, a glass of milk, 
a banana, a cup of cocoa, a cup of rice pudding, four graham wafers, a 
cup of soup, and variety of cakes and crackers. The proceeds derived 
from the sale of penny lunches are expended in materiaL The expense 
of service is met by voluntary contributions to the Starr Centre Asso- 
ciation. 

Many children come to school without breakfasts, or with nothing 
more than tea or coffee and bread. This is the diet of a large nimiber 
of children that are found to be backward in school progress wherever 
the conditions of backwardness are made the subject of even sux)erficial 
examination. Many municipalities are already making a serious effort 
to provide the backward and truant children with at least one good meal 
a day. A large group of mentally and morally retarded children could 
be brought to the normal standing without resorting to other treatment 
than proper feeding. The work of the Starr Centre Association of 
Philadelphia is pointing the way that the city authorities must take if 
these children are to develop into normal men and women. 



As an outgrowth of the pioneer work of Dr. Maximilian Qrosz- 
mann in his school on Watchung Mountain, near Painfield, N. J., an 
association has been incorporated imder the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, to advance the study and treatment of mentally defective chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Qroszmann's effort has been to discover in young children just 
on the border line between the normal and defective, the tendencies 
toward deviation from the normal, and by medical and educational 
treatment, especially adapted to the needs of the individual child, to 
overcome these tendencies as far as possible, and to develop fully all 
the latent capabilities of the child. 

The aim of the new organization is to make possible a great exten- 
sion of this work. Its purposes are stated in its charter as follows: 
To establish and conduct schools and institutions for the treatment, 
care, and education of nervous and atypical children; to provide for the 
delivery and holding of lectures, exhibitions, public meetings, classes 
and conferences calculated directly or indirectly to advance the cause 
of education; to establish and maintain laboratories for the scientific 
study of this problem; to publish books, pamphlets, or periodicals 
embodying the results of investigation; to establish and maintain a 
library; to establish courses of instruction for teachers, etc.; and to so 
administer whatever funds may be collected as to promote to the best 
advantage whichever of the above movements may be inaugurated. 
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The fourth national conference on the education of backward, 
truant, and delinquent children will be held at Minneapolis, June 10th 
to 12th. The sessions of the first two days of the conference will be held 
at the assembly hall in the city and county building, Minneapolis, and 
the session on June 12th will be held at the State Training School, Bed 
Wing. 

Miss Clara Harrison Town, resident psychologist at the Friends' 
Asylum for the Insane, Frankford, but at present on leave of absence 
and acting as an assistant in the psychological clinic connected with 
the laboratory of psychology in the University of Pennsylvania, was 
recently appointed by the Philadelphia Court of Quarter Sessions to 
serve on a conmiission in lunacy. 

The annual conference of the British Child Study Association was 
held in Birmingham on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, May 2, 3 and 
4, 1907. 

An international conference of teachers of the deaf is to be held 
at Edinburgh on July 30th and following days, under the auspices 
of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

It is reported that the director of the Harvard Psychological Labo- 
ratory is about to make the laboratory useful in the direction of an 
examination and classification of the backward children of Cambridge. 
The advertisement of the *^arvard Psychological Studies," found on 
one of the cover pages of this number of The Psychological Clinic, 
is also in evidence to show that Professor Miinsterberg has recently 
seen a great light The Psychological Clinic does not flatter itself 
that it has been the sole cause of what must api)ear to many a marked 
change in Professor Miinsterberg's attitude on the question of the rela- 
tion of psychology to education. Since his attack upon G. Stanley 
Hall at the Schoolmasters' Club of Boston more than ten years ago, 
and the publication of his views on "The Danger from Experimental 
Psychology," which inspired the comment on page 26 of the first num- 
ber of The Psychological Clinic, Professor Miinsterberg has doubtless 
found the science of psychology moving steadily away from the iwsi- 
tion which he then took. He has not yet, however, seized an oppor- 
tunity to retract the views expressed upon those occasions, and therefore 
it is not surprising to find these opinions often quoted by teachers and 
school authorities in support of a policy of inactivity and ignorance. 
It is helpful to the cause which The Psychological Clinic is support- 
ing, to learn from an authoritative source — ^the advertisement of Hough- 
*" — Mifflin & Co. — that the Harvard laboratory "is devoted to physiologi- 
^chology, educational psychology and comparative psychology." 
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Vol. I. No. 7. Deoembeb 15, 1907. 

A CLINICAL EXAMINATION BLANK FOE BACK- 
WAKD CHILDKEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By J. D. Heilman, 
UniveraUy of Penntylvania. 

Children begin their public-school life at different ages, 
some as early as five, others not until eight or older. Even where 
education is compulsoiy, the age of entrance will frequently be 
above that prescribed by law. This is due in part to an evasion 
of the law and in part to ill-health and the influx of a foreign 
population. NevertJieless, the majority of children are under seven 
years of age when first entered upon the enrollment records of the 
public schools. 

It is the aim of the schools to have each child do the work 
of one grade in a single year, so that if a child enters the first grade 
at the age of six years he should, if the school succeeds in its 
purpose, begin the work of the second grade at the age of seven 
years ; of the third grade at the age of eight and so on through 
the grades. The schools, however, do not succeed in realizing 
this ideal scheme of progress. A veiy cursory examination of 
school reports or enrollment records will reveal the fact that there 
is a large number of children in the public schools who must often 
have failed to make the necessary promotions. 

From the analysis of the enrollment figures of the Camden 
schools for 1905-06 it appeared that about 2,000 public school 
children, or 26% per cent of the entire number, were retarded, 
meaning by retarded those children of the first grade who were 
nine years old or more, of the second grade those who were ten 
or more and so on. A realization of the extent of this retardation 
led Mr. Bryan, the city superintendent, to study by means of 
a statistical inquiry the conditions producing it, and also to con- 
sent to a clinical examination of the 2,000 children whom his 
statistics showed to be retarded. This examination was carried 
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on by me during the second half of the school year 1906-07. Its 
object was to discover the social, educational and other factors 
which delayed the normal progress of the child.* 

In order to facilitate this investigation and to secure data 
that were relatively uniform and of scientific importance, the first 
task was the preparation of a suitable blank. I propose to 
describe and analyze this blank in the hope that it may prove 
of service to others who may contemplate the preparation of a 
blank for a similar investigation. The blank is of such a char- 
acter that it may also serve as a model to teachers who arid per- 
suaded of the utility of keeping a permanent record of each child. 
Such a record, revised each year and sent with the child as it is 
promoted or transferred from one school to another, would more 
than repay the teacher for the time devoted to making the records. 
To do this work properly, presupposes on the part of the teacher, 
a knowledge of the individual child which is really indispensable 
to its proper discipline and instruction — a knowledge, however, 
which many teachers lack. The required use of this blank will 
go far towards compelling the teacher to gain this necessary 
knowledge. A case presents itself to my mind which forcibly 
illustrates how children may be made to suffer on account of the 
ignorance of the teacher. This was a girl, nine years old and 
in the first grade. She did very poor work and had little promise 
of being promoted. The mother was veiy urgent in demanding 
that her child should be promoted at the close of the term. Partly 
owing to the parent's insistence and partly in consequence of a 
school regulation, this poor child, who was a microcephalic im- 
becile, was detained an hour or more almost every day after the 
regular school session in order that she might study her lessons. 
On further inquiry, I discovered that no matter how much time 
the child devoted to her lessons, she learned nothing. 

The keeping of such a record would do more than benefit 
the teacher and the pupil. Properly made and preserved, these 
records would constitute a repository of data, upon which to build 
generalizations of the utmost significance to the school system 
and all connected with it, whether in the capacity of patron or 
pupil, teacher or supervisor. 

All the items of the blank, which is reproduced in actual 
size on the page opposite, may be classified somewhat roughly 
into three groups: one group pertains to the child in the home, 

♦This Investigation was conducted on the J. Lewis Crozer Fund, 
provided .by Mrs. Crozer as a memorial to her husband and to further the 
scientific study and remedial treatment of backward children. 
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another to the child in the school^ and the third to the child as a 
mental and physical entity. Just as there are three main groups 
of facts^ so there are three main sources from which to gain 
our information: the home, the teacher and the child himself. 
When large numbers of children are to be examined within a 
limited period, it is impossible to undertake to see the parents 
of every child and the necessary information must be obtained 
from other sources. Frequently the child's teacher will have 
some knowledge of the home conditions. In my experience, how- 
ever, the principal is more likely to know the home, especially 
if she has held her position long enough to become acquainted 
with the district It is also a practical expedient to use the child's 
appearance as an index of the home conditions. In my work, 
I attempted to obtain facts about the home from the teacher, 
principal and child. 

The blank makes no provision for obtaining certain data 
of value, such, for example, as the circumstances of the child's 
birth. A number of considerations entered into the determina- 
tion of the number and kind of data, for the collection of which 
provision was made. To prepare a blank four times the size 
of this one would have been a comparatively easy task. Our 
blank limits the data to those considered most essential for an 
understanding of the child's status in the school, i. e,, his back- 
wardness in grade for his years. The blank must be as convenient 
as possible to handle and must be filled with the least possible 
expenditure of time. Not an item appears on this blank without 
having had its purpose and relative value subjected to critical 
scrutiny. In certain cases, however, important facts may come 
to light which ought not to be passed by; these should be care- 
fully entered on the back of the blank. The blank was only put 
into its present form after several days' triaL This resulted 
in a few alterations, but for the most part it was left as originally 
conceived by Professor Witmer. 

There are a number of preliminary data at the head of the 
blank which may usually be obtained from the ordinary school 
records. These are name, address, grade, class, school, teacher, 
date of birth, and age; sometimes even age on entering school and 
number of years in school can be obtained from the records. In 
the Camden schools it was possible to obtain all but the two last 
named items from the regular registration books. It will be 
noticed that grade, class, school, address, and teacher are duplicated. 
This is explained in the following way. When I began my work 
I examined the blanks Mr. Bryan had used in his inquiry during 
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the year 1905-06. From these records I obtained the name, grade, 
dass, address and teacher for each one of the 2,000 cases of re- 
tarded children. These facts are required to identify and locate 
the child, therefore I entered them upon my blank before be- 
ginning the actual examination. But when I began the exami- 
nations, I found that the location of the child had changed in a 
large percentage of cases, due to promotion, transfer or change 
of residence; hence the duplication. If the facts which serve 
to identify and locate the child are obtained from the school rec- 
ords for the year in which the investigation is carried on, some of 
the items on the blank need not be duplicated, but this does not 
apply to grade and class. The grade and class of the year previ- 
ous to that of the examination should be entered for every child 
upon the blank, so that when a child's progress is reported by the 
teacher as good, the investigator can at once compare this judgment 
with the number of classes or grades the child made during the pre- 
vious year. Frequently teachers will report progress "good" simply 
because the child in question is then doing well. They do not 
take into consideration the length of time involved. When their 
attention is called to the fact that the child made no promotion 
during the previous year, ihey frequently reverse their judgment 

After we have obtained the namej grade, class, school, address, 
and teacher of the child, he may be said to be located. We now 
know where to go to find him, whether at school or at liome, in 
order to obtain the other data called for by the blank. Moreover, 
age, grade and class give the child's intellectual status, enabling 
us to measure the extent of his retardation. Date of birth and 
age are both fealled for, in order that one may serve as a check 
upon the other* If there is any inconsistency, the information 
must be regarded as unreliable. The same may be said about 
age on entering school and number of years in school. 

Closely associated with all the data mentioned above are 
progress, conduct, and attendance. After progress appear the 
letters E, G, F, D and vD ; these are abbreviations for the words 
excellent, good, fair, deficient and very deficient. The letters used 
in connection with conduct are the same as those used with pro- 
gress, and stand for the same words. The letters following 
attendance are vE, E, I, vl, and A; they are symbols for the 
words very regular, regular, irregular, very irregular, and absent. 
These letters, standing for words, are used because ihey are likely 
to mean more to the person doing the grading, than mere figures 
standing for so many grades. However, figures may be employed. 
In connection with normal, which for the sake of compactness is 
used for normal mentality, both figures and letters appear. The 
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same arrangement is employed in connection with deficient, stand- 
ing for deficient mentality. To indicate the grades of co-ordJinar 
tion, stammer, and stutter, only figures are employed, because 
no significant words suggest iJiemselves. Below the item co- 
ordination are five groups of letters and words which are used* 
to grade five different mental or moral qualities, whose purpose 
will be considered later. The other qualities which it was thought 
profitable to grade are health, nutrition, support, home care, home 
culture, and home discipline. 

I have now made mention of all the data involving the 
gradation of qualities, conditions and functions; I shall next 
consider the system of grading. It will be noticed that a five- 
point system is adhered to throughout, and there are some reasons 
why a five point, rather than a four or six point, or some other 
system, should have been chosen. It appears to be the most 
natural system. In our every-day judgments we are apt to 
classify with respect to a system of five grades. When asked 
to grade the mentality of a child, it does not seem difficult to 
say that he is either good or poor, or neither. But we constantly 
meet with exceptional cases which we feel should be classed as 
very good or very poor, and therefore one more grade appears 
necessary at each end of the three already given. In asking 
teachers to grade the mentality of their pupils, I frequently asked 
them whether the mentality was good or poor, without telling them 
how many grades of mentality I used. In very many cases ihey 
responded, "neither," meaning medium, or, "He is very good," 
or, "He is very poor." 

Another reason for preferring the five-point system is its 
easy adaptation to other systems. In translating this system 
into the percentile system, or the reverse, the lowest grade would 
include all the points from 1-20 per cent ; the second from 21-40 ; 
the third from 41-60 ; the fourth from 61-80 ; and the fifth from 
81-100. Although somewhat imperfectly, it may be articulated 
with a three-point system by combining the two points at each 
extremily of the five-point system. Again, some four-point systems 
are simply five-point systems in disguise. Such, for example, is the 
one used in the college of the University of Pennsylvania. Here 
the symbols D, G, P, and N, stand for the words distinguished, 
good, passed, and not passed, respectively. The group marked 
N has really not been analyzed and graded because the college 
has no interest in grading students who fall below the passing 
mark; but if the N group were graded according to relative 
ability, it would be found that the students in it would distribute 
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themselves into two groups which would be related to each other 
like the D and G groups. 

In connection with normal mentality, for which normal 
appears on the blank, I wish to explain in what way the figures 
are used to indicate gradation. Directly after normal are placed 
the symbols vG, G, M, SI and D, standing for the words very good, 
good, medvwm, slow, and dvU. Where such words or their symbols 
are used there can be no doubt as to the grade for which they 
stand, but this is different where figures are employed. Here 
it will be observed that D is placed below the figure 1 ; therefore 
the figure 1 indicates the lowest grade of normal mentality. 
The highest grade of mentality is indicated by the figure 5, 
placed above vG; and medium mentality by the figure 3 above 
M. Consequently, the higher the figure, the higher is the grade 
of mentality which it denotes. This use of the highest figure for 
the highest, and the lowest figure for the lowest degree of the 
quality after which it appears, is followed wherever figures are 
used for grading. In general, this is contrary to custom, but it 
is adhered to in this blank for the sake of being consistent with 
the percentile system of marking grades. Just as in the percentile 
system, so in this system the lower numbers stand for the lower 
grades. 

After this general treatment of the graded items, I wish to 
consider these items individually, and first mentality. The imme- 
diate purpose of the preparation and employment of this blank 
was the collection of data for an investigation of the causes of 
retardation. Much of the retardation may be accounted for by a 
low degree of mentality; and to determine the number whose 
mental capacity is low, gradation was not avoidable. The grades 
of normal mentality appear on the blank after the word normal. 
The symbols employed are vG, G, M, SI, and D, and they stand 
for the words very good, good, medvwm, slow, and dvM. These 
words were not used to grade the class standing of the children, 
but their mental capacity or ability. The use of the words very 
good, good, and medium for grades 5, 4, and 3, wiU be accepted 
without comment It may seem that perhaps we should have 
chosen the words poor, and very poor for grades 2 and 1 re- 
spectively. These words indeed are often applied, but the endeavor 
was made to use on the blank, words which would appeal most 
to the natural judgments of the teacher. It was thought that many 
teachers speak of their children as being "sloV and that this 
means more as a grading of mental capacity than the term poor. 
A "duU" child the teacher also understands readily, and this 
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seemed to be a more strikuig t^m for diildren who are in the 
lowest grade of normal mentality than the rather indefinite term 
very poor.- Whatever catchwords may be employed, they serve 
only to assist the investigator to assign the child his proper posi- 
tion in one of the five grades represented by 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1. 

It is commonly assumed that all children in the public schools 
are of normal mentality. If this were true, it would be possible 
to distribute all our cases over the five grades of normal mentality 
which have just been discussed. However, it does not take a very 
extensive investigation of the mental capacity of children who 
are retarded in school progress to discover that many of them are 
subnormal in mental capacity. Indeed, for every thousand chil- 
dren examined we find one or more children who are properly 
cases for an institution for feebl^ninded children. We must 
provide for a large number of children to be distributed over 
classes or grades that are recognizably deficient in mentality. To 
preserve the five-point system, children who are discovered to be 
mentally deficient are distributed over five grades. The highest 
grade of these deficient children is called backward; the lowest 
grade would be the idiot. The middle grade is occupied by what 
is generally characterized as an imbecile of medium grade. Be- 
tween him and the backward child we place the imhecHe of high 
grade. Between him and the idiot we place the idio-imbecile. 
In this scheme of classification we omit the imbecile of low grade, 
whom we should classify either as an imbecile of medium grade 
or as an idio-imbecile; and we fail to recognize more than one 
grade of idiot The mentally deficient are therefore represented 
on the blank by grades 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, for which the following 
symbols are employed, Bkw, IH, Of, II, and Id. 

A different point of view might have given rise to a different 
system of classification. Thus, Ireland and Shuttleworth both 
make use of a pathological classification. This must necessarily 
be as incomplete as is our knowledge of the pathological conditions 
of the feebleminded. It is undoubtedly of value, however, to 
the. physician, for he looks to the pathology of the idiot to throw 
light upon its etiology, diagnosis, and prognosis. But these patho- 
logical conditions are usually not the causes of idiocy, but mere 
concomitaDts. The essential fact of idiocy is mental deficiency. 
In tbe Briiish Medical Journal for 1902 Dr. Eichholz says : "Fee- 
blemindedness or mental deficiency is not so much a symptomatic 
condition to which a medical man can apply his art with hope of 
Biic^eas, as a social and educational grouping which has gradually 
ariaon in connection with the development of elementary education 
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in this and other countriee." Moreover, it is recognized that the 
hope for the greatest improvement of the feebleminded lies in 
their instruction and training, — ^that the problem is an educational 
problem, and not a medical one. Even the physician becomes a 
trainer when he amdertakes the daily care of the feebleminded 
child. This has been recognized from the time of Itard through 
Seguin to Sollier and Barr. In Die Kinderfehler, VoL VII, p. 97, 
J. Triiper quotes the following passage by Dr. Pelman, the 
psychiatrist at Bonn, from the introduction to the German edition 
of Sollier's, 'Tsychologie de Fidiot et de Fimbecile" : ''What we 
meet as the pathological foundation of idiocy are the sequelsB 
of diseased processes that have long since run their course. These 
one can no longer obviate through any known medical art The 
feeblemindedness which has its basis in a congenital brain disease, 
or in one acquired in the first years of life, is no longer susceptible 
of cure. The task of the physician can therefore receive but a 
small reward.^' 

It appears to be generally admitted that the most satisfactory 
classification of the feebleminded is psychological or educational. 
A psychological classification, however, does not appear to me 
as practical as an educational one. Even so fundamental a psy- 
chical process as the attention, upon which Sollier bases his psycho- 
logical classification, is not such a measure of general capacity 
as to be of much service in determining the place of these children 
in schools and institutions. Of all the schemes of classification 
which have been offered, the most practical, in my judgment, is 
that of' Dr. Martin W. Barr. It is based upon educability. 
Omitting the moral imbecile, it is as follows: L Asylum Cabe: 
1. Idiot, (a) Profound, amimprovable ; (b) Superficial, improva- 
ble in self help only. 2. Idio-imbecile, improvable in self help 
and helpfulness. II. Long appbenticeship ajstd colony life 
unde5 pbotection: Imbeciley (a) Low grade, trainable in indus- 
trial and simplest manual occupations; (b) Middle grade, train- 
able in manual arts and simplest mental requirements ; (c) High 
grade, trainable in manual and intellectual arts. III. Trained 
FOB A PLACE IN THE woBLD I Bockward OT mentoUy feeble, mental 
processes normal but slow and requiring special training and 
erivironnlent to prevent deterioration. 

The five grades of mentaj deficiency that are used on the 
blank are practically the same as those which have been presented 
by Dr. Barr. The three highest grades of the mentally deficient 
are in complete agreement The low grade imbecile, however, 
is not given a separate classification on the blank, nor is the class 
of idiots subdivided into the profound and the superficial. ^ j 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THREE DELU- 
SIONAL STATES: THE BELIEF IN THE CONTROL 
OF THOUGHT FROM WITHOUT, IN THE UN- 
REALITY OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, 
AND IN THE UNREALITY OF 
THE SELF. 

By Claba Habbison Town, 
Resident Psychologut at Frienda* Asylum for the Insane, Frankford, Pa, 

There are three symptoms, which, though of frequent oc- 
currence in the insane, have never been given an adequate psycho- 
logical interpretation. They are intimately related psychically, 
as I hope to show in the course of my analysis, although they are 
not always found to be associated together in the same individual 

These are: (1) The belief that one's thoughts and feelings 
are guided and controlled by some outside power, whether this 
power be God, an electric machine, a malicious enemy or a hyp- 
notist makes no intrinsic difference; (2) The feeling of the un- 
reality of the external world, objective experience; and (3) The 
feeling of the unreality of one's self, subjective experience. 

Before attempting an analysis, I shall briefly describe a num- 
ber of cases, which present these symptoms in various forms. 

The first condition, the belief that one's thoughts and feelings 
are controlled by some external agency, is well illustrated by the 
following cases: 

Case 1. A woman of refinement and culture, with a naturally 
alert and inquiring mind, who, however, had not found any special 
field in which to exercise her mental powers. The conditions of 
her life forced her to be much alone, while they allowed her 
abundant leisure to do whatever her inclination dictated. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the popularly-styled psychological literature fell 
into her hands. This interested her greatly. She read it con- 
tinuously, took it most seriously, and finally resolved to discover 
for herself whether it were possible to commimicate with "the 
othefr world." She put herself into a passive attitude and waited 
expectantly for the communications. She succeeded in securing 
them, succeeded so well that she would sit up night after night to 
enjoy this wonderful intercourse. She was told many delightful 
stories about all sorts of objects which happened to attract her 
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attention^ and at times her actions were guided by the advice she 
received. For instance, she was passing a shop window one day 
in which was exhibited a curiously constructed parasoL She was 
bidden to go in and buy it; she did so, although she needed no 
parasol, and was subsequently told a fanciful little tale about a 
Japanese lady who had made it. She could scarcely believe that 
her own mind conceived these tales, as they were in knowledge 
beyond her experience, and in literary quality beyond her ability. 
She believed that they were direct revelations from God. 

It is of interest to note that I was able to convince this patitot 
that her revelations were merely products of her own mentality, 
and moreover to fill her with a wholesome sense of the danger 
involved in encouraging, as she had done, the passive states of 
consciousness. I accomplished this by building up in her mind 
a rational conception of the mental conditions which led up to 
the experiences, to her so mysteriously inexplicable, and by mi- 
nutely analyzing for her the experiences themselves. 

Case 2. This case is not unlike the previous one. The patient, 
a man, suddenly became aware that Qod was talking to him. All 
he had to do thereafter when he wished enlightenment on subjects 
in which he was interested, such as astronomy or electricity, was 
to lie back passively and attend to the ideas on the subject which 
Qod would send to his mind. 

Case 3. This patient was a woman whose mind teemed with 
delusions of the most vivid sort Moreover, she experienced audi- 
tory hallucinations almost constantly. In every tick of a clock, 
creak of a shoe or chirp of a bird, voices were heard. These voices 
discussed with her questions of which she was thinking. Visual 
sensations also produced voices, and organic and tactile sensations 
were accompanied by words. Her hands, feet and all parts of her 
body talked to her, she experienced shooting sensations running 
the length of her fingers and believed that a thought wrote itself 
out there. When she touched any object, words would come to 
her which she believed entered by telepathy through her fingers. 
She was commanded what to do and what not to do, and lived in 
constant dread of doing the wrong thing. 

The passivity of most of her thought she recognized fully 
while still in the hallucinatory condition. She at that time arfirued 
with me that these thoughts could not be her own, as she had 
no control over them and as they were totally different from any 
she had ever experienced. She believed firmly that the thoughts 
were impressed upon her by telepathy, and further, that by the 
same means her thoughts were made known to others. 
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This patient made a complete recovery and I cannot but feel 
that it was hastened by her final acceptance of my explanation of 
the voices and her consequent persistent effort to keep her mind 
actively engaged and to resist the inclination to adopt the passive^ 
listening attitude. After her recovery she told me that she had 
never for a moment lost her power of reasoning, but that her 
mind was so taken up with the vivid sensations and ideas which 
were forced upon it, that there was continual war between her old 
self and these new experiences. 

Oases 4, 6 and 6. These three cases are all young girls, 
and are all cases of dementia prsecox. They are all alike annoyed 
by organic sensations and unwelcome thoughts. One asks me 
what they mean and how we put them into her. Another thought 
for a while that Ohrist and the devil were contending for her spirit, 
and that the devil sent the thoughts which bothered her. She 
then had great faith in Ohrist, called herself His child and prayed 
to Him to help her. From that phase she passed into one where 
she cared no more for Ohrist, and now she considers herself a 
child of the wind, and believes that the wind puts the ideas into her 
mind. The sixth case believes the thoughts and feelings to be 
impressed from without, but does not seem to have formed any 
distinct idea concerning their source. 

Oase 7. The seventh patient is a woman sufPering from her 
third attack of melancholia. In speaking of her condition, she 
says that she is perfectly rational, but that she worries a great deaL 
This worrying, she claims, is beyond her control, as she is hypno- 
tized and the worry put there. 

Oase 8. Another melancholic woman believed her thoughts 
and win were controlled by a little child; and after the death 
of the child she felt that it must be the devil who guided themu 

Oase 9. A third case of melancholia frequently makes 
remarks relating to her past life or the past of her friends. She 
afterwards begs us to believe that they are untrue (as ttey are), 
saying that the words come entirely without her wish, that she 
knows nothing about them and cannot understand it all. 

Oase 10. Still another woman tells me that some people 
work on her mind from a distance with electric batteries and take 
her thoughts, her knowledge, and her will from her, using them 
as their own and gaining all the credit that is really her due, 
while she is left without her music, her songs, her Latin and 
Greek. The process, however, works both ways, and she gets the 
thoughts of these other people; she does not at all enjoy the 
exchange, and when writing a list of words for me she carefully 
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omitted all those which came from some other source than her own 
mind. 

Case 11. The next patient tells ns that she is made to do, 
say and see queer things, that she has no control over herself, eitiier 
in thought, speech or action. She asks whether I do not think it 
is the devil putting these ideas into her. Her trouble being largely 
motor, she is compelled not merely to think but also to speak out 
her thoughts. It is interesting to note that she recognizes the 
enforced character of the utterance of the words, i. e., her own 
passivity, for she is persuaded that there is an electric machine in 
the room above her dragging out her thoughts. 

Case 12. I have chosen for the next illustration a young 
woman suffering from the maniacal form of manic depressive in- 
sanity. She says that she is continually talked to by the Holy 
Spirit She explains that she does not hear a voice, but that 
the words are in her head just like thoughts, that just as we 
expect our thoughts to be heard in heaven, she hears the thoughts 
of Gk)d. When she wrote a list of words for me, she said that 
she was entirely irresponsible for what she wrote, that she did not 
know, when she started a word, what it would be, that her hand 
was inspired. 

Case 13. The thirteenth patient thinks her thoughts are 
controlled by drugs given by the physician. She says that she 
cannot think of things when she wishes, but only at certain times ; 
and that all this is brought about by the action of drugs. 

Cases 14, 16, 16, 17 and 18. Five cases present conditions 
similar to those already described. 

In illustration of the second symptom, the feeling of the 
unreality of the external world, I present the following cases. 

Case 3 (above). To this patient the world seemed entirely 
changed. For months there were neither stars nor moon for her, 
and when she finally recovered, her surroundings were a wonder- 
ful surprise, they differed so completely from her previous idea 
of them. 

Case 14. A woman to whom the world seemed to be in a 
state of perpetual confusion. The people aroomd her appeared 
iU and changed and varied greatly in appearance from day to 
day. The trees, the sunshine, all looked strange to her. 

Case 19. Complains that not even the food is real, — the 
potatoes are not real potatoes, the apples not real apples, etc. 

Case 20. — ^Believes that the biblical prophecy has been ful- 
filled, that there is now a new heaven and a new earth and that 
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the people here have all died and risen again* ''It is all so com- 
pletely diflferent^" she says. 

Case 21. Another woman was greatly bewildered by her 
surroundings. She volunteered: "I don't believe my eyes see as 
yours do." I answered that I believed she was right, but sug- 
gested that in order to make sure of it we both describe what we 
saw. She insisted that I do so first, and when I had finished she 
said, ''I seem to see the same, but it is different" I asked her 
on what she was leaning. She answered, "It seems to be a bed, 
but I donH feel that it can be'. I think I am out of doors and 
far away." 

Case 22. This woman could not believe that the world any- 
where was as it used to be. She was taken a long drive through 
parts of the coamtry that she knew well, but even the children 
on the streets looked strange to her. 

Cases 23, 24, 25, and 26. Four other women all complain 
that everything is altered and strange. 

The third symptom, the feeling of the unreality of one's 
self, was manifested by several of the patients already cited. 

Case 3. This patient experienced great changes of bodily 
sensations. She at one time felt that she was embodied in a little 
pet dog. 

Case 16. This woman believes that her brain and soul have 
departed and that she is horrible to look upon. She does not wish 
people to see hei« on accoamt of her frightful appearance. 

Case 24. Believed that her head had been removed and 
another one put in its place, that her teeth were stone and her 
body gradually changing to iron. She said she had no eyes and 
wondered that she could see; she felt that she was very, very 
small (she was a large woman) and every one else looked large to 
her in comparison. 

Case 26. Believes that she is no longer human, that her 
organs are all gone and that therefore she can never die. She also 
thinks that her face is entirely changed and that she is horrible 
to look upon. 

Case 26. Felt she was some one else; said she was not sensi- 
tive to cold or to weight 

Case 27. Another woman with practically the same delusions 
as Case 25. 

On account of the greater simplicity of the processes involved, 
I shall describe the last two phenomena first, though, in point 
of fact they usually appear last in the development of an indi- 
vidual case, the more complex, volitional processes breaking down 
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First we will attempt to reach an oinderstandiiig, through an 
analytic description, of the feeling that the external world is 
nnreaL When the adult human being experiences a perception, 
the experience is not so simple a phenomenon as one would at 
first suppose. For example, when a man who is accustomed to 
apples, sees one, or in other words has a perception of one, what 
is comprised in the experience ? He sees the color, size and shape 
of the apple, and over and above all that he sees, he knows it is an 
apple, that it is eatable, that it is rather hard, and he has also 
an idea of its taste, smeU, hardness, etc Now the first time that 
he saw an apple he knew nothing of its name, its use, its taste 
or its hardness ; the appearance of the apple told him nothing of 
this. He knows these facts now only because he has experienced 
them formerly in connection with the sight of the apple, and 
its appearance now recalls them passively without the slightest 
eflFort on his part. When any two perceptions or ideas have once 
been experienced together in consciousness, the presence of one 
tends quite automatically to recall the other. Thus all our percep- 
tions are enriched by our past experience, and this in a perfectly 
passive manner without tiie slightest effort on the part of the 
individual Without this contribution from the past, the per- 
ceptions aroused by external stimuli would be very inadequate 
experiences. 

The physiological explanation of these phenomena is as fol- 
lows. The brain cells are all connected one with another by nerve 
fibres. When one cell is stimulated strongly enough, the excita- 
tion spreads to the surrounding fibres and cells. Each excitation 
of cells and fibres increases their instability so that they thereafter 
tend to respond more readily to stimulation. When two cells are 
stimulated simultaneously, the excitation from both cells spreads 
along the fibres connecting these cells, which are thereby rendered 
doubly unstable so that future excitation of either of the cells 
tends to spread along their connective fibres rather than in other 
directions. It follows that when one brain area is stimulated, 
the excitation tends to spread to those areas which have been fre- 
quently stimulated simultaneously with it. 

Each cell excitation is accompanied by a mental experience 
which recurs when the cell excitation is repeated, and in this way 
it happens that sensations, perceptions and ideas have the power 
of recalling other ideas which have been previously simultaneously 
experienced. 

In many pathological subjects, the fusion of the new sensa- 
tions with the recalled sensations and ideas fails to take place; 
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there is a dissociation of the past and present experiences. In the 
language of the physiological theory, the excitation of certain 
centers does not spread to those centers formerly associated with 
them. Something arrests the purely passive associative process 
and the individual experiences only the group of sensations im- 
mediately aroused by the object. Thus every perception is a 
novel experience for them, and the whole environment is strangely 
new each day. 

To them the trees, the sun, the houses and people all seem 
changed. They tell us that we differ in appearance from day to 
day; and they are in constant anxiety because everything about 
them seems so strange and wrong. 

The feeling of unreality in relation to the patient's own 
body lends itself to a similar explanation — in fact it is simply 
a special phase of the same condition. In the condition just 
described sensations aroused by external objects failed to call up 
past mental experiences; in the condition under consideration, the 
sensations aroused by bodily movements and organic functioning 
fail to excite the associated sensations, with which they are ordi- 
narily fused. When this fusion fails to take place, owing to a 
pathological disturbance of association, the patients are strangely 
aware of all their organic sensations. They stand out in conscious- 
ness distinct and isolate, and are not, as under normal conditions, 
merely undefined elements in the general coenesthesia. The or- 
ganic sensations then seem queer and omnatural, and some patients 
develop from such experiences the idea that they are not human 
beings, as did Oases 25 and 27, cited above. These women 
both believe that they have no digestive organs, no circulation, etc., 
and in consequence that they can never die. 

This theory bases the feeling of the unreality of the self, 
chiefly (in some cases perhaps solely), upon a defect of association 
in its most simple and elementary phase, that of the fusion of 
bodily and organic sensations with similar sensations secondarily 
aroused through the reflex fimctioning of the nervous system. The 
association process pathologically affected is a purely physiological 
one, and may be referred to the cerebral cortex but also to lower 
centers. The tendency among psychiatrists has been to find the 
explanation of the feeling of unreality in anomalies of sensation 
or in a dissociation between sense perceptions and muscular or 
organic sensations. Of late, however, the evident absence of sen- 
sory or oiganic disturbance in many patients presenting the symp- 
tom, and the presence of anaesthesias and profound circulatory 
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disorder in many patients who do not present it, have led investi- 
gators such as Janety Sollier^ and Packard, to seek for a central 
theory. Janet inclines to the belief that the condition is due to 
a general lowering of cerebral activity, Sollier attributes it to a 
functional change in the cerebral cortex, and Packard to a defect 
of association. 

The feeling of unreality often exists with reference to exter- 
nal objects without extending to the personality of the patient; 
it is also frequently expressed exclusively in relation to the sub- 
ject's self. One patient. Case 20, told me that the whole world 
had been changed in the last year, that there was a new heaven 
and a new earth quite different from the old, but that she herself, 
strange to say, was not changed at all, excepting that her voice 
was softer. Others find themselves strange and inhuman, but the 
world quite natural 

To reach an amderstanding of the first symptom, the belief 
that the thoughts are controlled from without, it is necessary to 
trace a little further the association theory. Each perception or 
idea has the power of recalling dU other mental experiences with 
which it has been associated. It is quite evident, however, that 
it does not in any particular instance recall aU others. In the 
course of ordinary experience each sensation, perception and idea 
has become associated with such a large number of others, that 
the limits of possible associations would seem to be set only by 
the limits of the past mental experience of the individual The 
limit to the number of recalled ideas is really set by the limita- 
tions of the field of consciousness. Only a small number of per- 
ceptions and ideas can be experienced simultaneously, therefore 
only a few will be recalled; these will include those which fuse 
immediately with the sensation and make up the perception (which 
process has already been described) and one or more others, which 
have a more or less intimate connection with the perception, but 
are in themselves quite distinct. Just what these last will be is 
determined, on the one hand, by the recency, frequency and in- 
tensity of the previous existence of the recalled ideas and, on the • 
other hand, by what factor or factors in the recalling idea act as 
agents of recall. If the recalling factor is simply the sound or 
visual form of a word, the recalled idea may have no logical con- 
nection with the recalling; for example, money may bring forth, 
bunny, funny, Monday or monotony. If, however, the recalling 
factor is an idea conveyed by the word or one of its elements, the 
ideas recalled will have some logical connection. To effect such 
logical associations, it is necessary that the recalling idea shall 
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be interesting enough to hold the attention. The idea must domi- 
nate the consciousness. 

When the train of thought is determined by such a dominant 
idea the process is known as active apperception. It is always 
marked by concentration of attention. When there is no concen- 
tration oh one idea, and the association process is let alone to 
bring forth what ideas it may, the process is known as passive 
apperception. This is merely a different phase of the process 
which results in the fusion of the new with the old in perception ; 
the absolute fusion in perception being due to the fact that all the 
elements of the fusion had previously been associated together, 
and together localized in some definite external object or bodily 
part 

In the normal individual, thought is made up of both forms 
of apperception, sometimes one predominating, sometimes another. 
With some insane persons, however, the power to concentrate on 
an idea is so greatly reduced that the train of thought is made up 
almost entirely of such ideas as passive association calls into ex- 
istence. All sorts of irrelevant and, what seem to them, extra- 
ordinary ideas come into their minds. They know that they 
have come without effort on their part, they recognize that they are 
quite different in character from their former thoughts as they 
remember them, and it is natural that they should conclude, as 
they usually do, that some external agency is responsible. Among 
the examples quoted above, three believe God to be speaking to 
them, three that friends or enemies communicate with them by 
means of telepathy, one that she is under the power of a hypnotist, 
two that they are acted upon by electric machines, while one and 
all realize that their thoughts are largely beyond tiieir controL 

Although these patients are amable to guide' their thoughts, 
which often proceed in leaps and boimds from subject to sub- 
ject, associative connections can usually be traced throughout; the 
power of association remains intact, in fact a hitherto undis- 
covered ability and ingenuity in rhymes and other verbal asso- 
ciations often manifest themselves. The disturbance is distinctly 
not one of association, but is entirely the result of inability to 
control association and hold it in check by concentrating the at- 
tention on some one idea. It is a disturbance of active apper- 
ception caused by a failure of attention. 

In many cases this passive thought is almost continuous, 
and the patient can rest from the torrent of ideas neither by night 
nor by day. This would naturally be expected, for with the loss 
of the power of concentration the power of inhibition disappears, 
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as no idea can be held uppermost long enough or strongly enough 
to inhibit other ideas. 

To reduce the study of the kinds of association used by the 
patients to experimental limits, I require them to write during 
fifteen minutes a list of words. They are asked to write con- 
tinuously, and to write without hesitation whatever words first 
suggest themselves. The lists are then analyzed, and the associa- 
tions found therein grouped into two large classes, the first embrac- 
ing all those associated words which were suggested by the meaning 
of the recalling word, including judgment, contiguity, similarity, 
and sentence form associations, the second embracing all formal, 
mostly verbal associations, such as rhymes, sound associations, allit- 
erations and associations resulting from speech habits. The first 
group with the exception of some sentence form associations 
represents active apperceptive thought; the second group and a 
certain variety of the sentence form association represent passive 
apperceptive thought, or simple association. 

Lists of words were obtained from sixteen of the eighteen 
cases presented to illustrate the belief in the external control of 
the thought, and in all of these lists, save one, associations of the 
passive, superficial type predominate. 

Briefly stated, the patients 'who believe their thoughts f»re 
controlled from without, are suffering from an inability to con- 
trol their thoughts by dominant ideas, owing to a disturbance 
of active apperception, the result of a defect of attention. The 
patients to whom the external world seems imreal are suffering 
from an inability to recall past associations, when an accustomed 
sensation or perception is experienced; this is a disturbance of 
passive apperception. The patients to whom the self seems unreal 
are suffering from an inability to arouse by organic sensations 
those secondary sensations with which they are normally asso- 
ciated; this is also a disturbance of passive apperception. The 
first defect is one of attention, a variety of aprosexia ; the second 
is one of association, a form of amnesia, and may be called amnesic 
dissociation; the third is also a defect of association, — a physio- 
logical dissociation. 

Defects of association may exist without any deran^ment 
of the active apperception. This is very evident in cases where 
the defect is limited to the fusion of sensations of one modality, 
say olfactory sensations, with their past associates. Such lii^ited 
defects of association may exist without in the least interfering 
with the power of concentration, in which case active apperceptive 
thought is possible along all lines excepting those crossing the 
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restricted association field. A total loss of associative power would 
of itself make all connected thought impossible, for concentration 
of attention would be futile were there no associated ideas through 
which to guide the thought If, however, there is a loss of power 
of concentration in conjunction with the limitation of association 
ability, which is more often the case, the associations will be 
superficial in character within those fields where the association 
process is normal; beyond their limits associative thought will be 
entirely absent 

On the other hand, a derangement of active apperception 
manifested in a loss of the power of concentration, may exist with- 
out any defect of the associative process. In this case the result 
will be superficial and illogical associations, but not necessarily a 
reduction in the number of associations or in the rapidity of their 
recall 

The conclusion that a belief in the external control of thought 
is based upon a defect of attention, leads me to formulate certain 
definite methods of treatment. The problem is similar to, yet 
very diflFerent from that presented to all teachers of young chil- 
dren. The problem in both instances is that of training an in- 
dividual who is deficient in the power of concentrating the at- 
tention. The cause of this deficiency, however, is quite different 
in the two cases. In the child it is due to a poverty of rele- 
vant and connected ideas; every object is of about equal interest 
to him and he presents a typical case of aprosexia, or flighti- 
ness of attention. The teacher's task is to build up in his 
mind groups of related ideas, and gradually, as his stock of in- 
formation increases, an interest in certain things will be devel- 
oped, and the aprosexia will disappear. The insane patient incapa- 
ble of concentration is not distracted as is the child by external 
objects and happenings, nor is his lack of interest dependent 
upon lack of knowledge or poverty of ideas. He has plenty of 
ideas, but is incapable of controlling, of regulating them; they, 
on the contrary, seem to control him. 

The task here is not to present new ideas but to re-present 
the old ones in such sequence that order will be reestablished. 
Some active interests must be built up for the patient; he must 
be given such employment as seems most suitable and such con- 
stant supervision that continuous and intelligent performance 
of the task will be assured. In several cases I have found it 
quite possible to develop in the patients an adequate conception of 
their true condition, and to convince them that its cause was not 
the control of their thoughts from without, but lack of control by 
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themselves. They have not only accepted my explanation * but 
exerted themselves to assist in their own treatment by endeavor- 
ing to keep their minds employed in a way that would discourage 
passive unregulated thought 

The conclusion that the feeling of unreality of the external 
world is based upon a lack of power in the sensations to recall 
past associates is also suggestive of a certain line of treatment 
The perceptions must be thoroughly rehabilitated for such patients. 
The ideas which the appearance of an object should recall must 
be drawn out by questions, or if this fails, the object must be 
presented to them through the different senses. This process must 
be repeated again and again omtil the group of experiences has 
become reestablished in the mind of the patient This memory 
training is, however, less likely to succeed than the training of 
attention outlined above. 

Still less hopeful is the attempt to treat psychically the feel- 
ing of imreality of the self. This feeling I have attributed to 
the failure of organic sensations to arouse the usual associations. 
If this interpretation is the correct one, a method of treatment to 
be successful must, when a certain organic or kinsesthetic sensation 
is experienced, arouse in consciousness its accustomed associates. 
It is obviously impossible to do this by suggestion, as these asso- 
ciates are such obscure sensations that we are ignorant of their 
nature. The only treatment that suggests itself is the physical 
stimulation, through drugs or otherwise, of the organic functions, 
with the hope that this induced excitation may, through diffusion, 
result in the arousal of those secondary sensations and other asso- 
ciations which have dropped out of the experience. 

While my analysis indicates that what I have called physio- 
logical dissociation is the most likely cause of the feeling of the 
unreality of the self, it does not preclude the possibility of an am- 
nesic dissociation being a contributory factor. Similarly the feel- 
ing of the unreality of the external world may, in some cases per- 
haps, be conditioned by a physiological dissociation. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 

The Problem of Defective Children as Discussed in the International 
Congress on School Hygiene. By Anna J. McKeag, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Peda^gy, Wellesley College. 

At the International Congress on School Hygiene, which held its 
triennial meeting in London, August 6-10, about five hundred dele- 
gates from governments and societies and fully fifteen hundred other 
visitors were in attendance. The range of topics discussed in the gen- 
eral and sectional meetings included almost every phase of hygienic 
science: the Physiology of educational methods and work; Medical and 
hygienic inspection in schools; the Hygiene of the teaching profession; 
Instruction in hygiene for teachers and scholars; Physical education 
and training in i)ersonal hygiene; Out-of -school hygiene; Contagious 
diseases; Special schools for feeble-minded and exceptional children; 
Special schools for blind, deaf and dumb children; Hygiene of resi- 
dential schools; the School building and its equipment. 

The medical and educational treatment of children who are 
physically, mentally, or morally defective, received a large share of 
the attention of the Congress, not only in the sections especially devoted 
to this subject, but also in many of the papers read in the other sec- 
tions. There was abundant evidence that not only educators and 
physicians, but legislators and municipal oflScers as well, recognize the 
duty of the state to children who are subnormal, and who are there- 
fore unfitted to profit by the methods of instruction in the regular 
elementary schools. Mr. J. Willis Bund, Chairman of the Worcester- 
shire education committee, in a defense of the bills for medical in- 
spection under consideration in Parliament, stated clearly to the mem- 
bers of the Congress the logical outcome of compulsory attendance 
laws in regard to the abnormal child: 

"As the case now stands, all children, unless taught elsewhere in 
a way that satisfies the magistrates, must attend the elementary school. 
. . #. There is no excuse that the child is unhealthy or delicate, 
unless it is actually suffering from some infectious disease. . . . 
As every child can prima facie be made to attend school, what is 
wanted is to get, as far as practicable, some idea of the lines on 
which each child's development should proceed — in fact, to educate the 
body exactly as the mind is educated. . . . We have at last recog- 
nized that the same treatment cannot and ou^ht not to be applied 
indiscriminately to all children, but that there should be classification, 
and a proper course of treatment applied to each class. . . . Each 
child on coming to school should be submitted to a thorough examina- 
tion as to whether it is or is not in a condition other than normal, 
and whether it has any tendency to any specific abnormality. 

*1t is obvious," continued Mr. Bund, "that the method here indi- 
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cated would involve a great change in our present educational sys- 
tem, as it would necessitate a large number of special schools. At 
some of the special schools the children would have to be boarders. 
. . . But it must be borne in mind that if these abnormal children 
are allowed to grow up without some attempt at cure, it means that 
it is only a question of at what time in their lives they will have to be 
included in the class supported by the rates." 

The economic waste resulting from neglect of physical and mental 
defects was emphasized in several of the papers read before the Con- 
gress. Dr. J. T. Cronin, assistant chief medical inspector, department 
of health. New York City, presented some interesting statistics on 
the subject. He states that in a school population of 650,000, 30 yet 
cent of the children are from one to two years behind the proper class 
for their age. The cost -per day of education for one child is about 
twenty cents. If 196,000 children lose one year out of the six years of 
compulsory attendance, the state really loses $1,666,666 every year. 

'*Ninety-five i)er cent of these backward children," says Dr. Cronin, 
"were defective in eye, ear, nose, throat or nutrition. In one school a 
special class of 150 backwards showed 100 per cent defective. This class 
was studied collectively. Fifty-six of these children were operated 
upon at a private hospital and thirteen fitted with proi)er glasses; 
eighty-one were operated on in the school building. . . . The pre- 
vious history of these children was very bad as to class conduct, effort 
and proficiency. A number of these children were sent to the country 
after operation. ... A report on 76 of the children six months 
later showed that without exception all had improved in conduct, 
effort and school efficiency as measured by their promotion to a higher 
class." 

Further evidence of this economic waste was found by Dr. Cronin 
in his investigation of the physical condition of inmates of the truant 
schooL Over 90 per cent of the truants showed marked physical 
defects of such a character as to interfere with school work. In 70 
per cent of the cases the defect was one of eyes, nose, or throat Many 
of these children would never have become truants had these defects 
been corrected at an early stage in school life. 

There was general agreement among those who discussed the sub- 
ject that the chief agency for the detection of physical and mental 
abnormalities is to be found in the medical inspection of schools. The 
results of the medical examination should be recorded in permanent 
form. In many French schools two records are kept for each child: 
the livret aanitaire, which contains anthropometric data, vaccination 
record, list of absences on account of illness, etc., and which is the 
property of the pupil; and the fiche sanitaire, containing more detailed 
information concerning general health, family history, condition of 
eyes, ears, throat, nose and general medical observations: this is the 
property of the school physician. Although compulsory attendance 
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The third stage in the history of the education of the deaf, accord- 
ing to Dr. Love, is ''the scientific chissification of the deaf for educa- 
tional purposes." In the clinical examination of deaf-mute diildren 
there are two important questions: When did the child become deaf! 
How much hearing has he left? Dr. Love presents the foUowing scheme 
for the education of deaf children who hare been properly classified by 
clinical examination: 

1. Hard of hearing children) o. . ^ ^ . , 11 

i a ' ^ r 1^ j^ r Special classes in hearing schools. 

^ j Semi-deaf, better cases. . J * ^ 

I " worse cases. . ) Special day school or oral residen- 

^ ( Deaf mute (average) . . . j tial school 

( '' (oral failures) ) Separate classes of manual alpha- 

4. 15% Deaf mutes (defective) . j bet school (residential). 

The advantages of institutional life for the deaf child are very 
great. Sixty per cent of the deaf children in Glasgow have defective 
sight; 30 per cent have adenoid growths. The institution provides 
medical care for these cases. The residential institution is especially 
desirable in such a city as Glasgow, where the deaf come largely from 
districts where bad housing prevails. Of seventy-eight homes of deaf 
children in Glasgow, only twelve showed proi)er sanitary and moral con- 
ditions. Only five could be called "excellent." 

In his record of cases. Dr. Love uses the following schedule: age 
of reported onset, assigned cause, deaf relatives, remnants of hearing 
(especially within the speech area), condition of tympanic membrane, 
hearing of speech, speech used, and intonation. According to Dr. Fer- 
rari, of Rome, the condition of the teeth oi the deaf child should also 
be noted, as successful oral speech depends upon proper facilities for 
articulation. 

Another class of defectives, epileptic children, formed the subject 
of a discussion by Dr. F. J. Poynton, of London. These, according to 
Dr. Poynton, cannot be dealt with by grouping them into two great 
classes, the mild and the severe cases, the former attending ordinary 
schools and the latter being sent to an epileptic colony. A large num- 
ber of cases are intermediate between these classes, and should be dealt 
with in a separate school. 

In dealing with epileptic children, two considerations should be 
kept in mind: the frequency and character of the epileptic fit, and the 
general mental condition of the child. As a general rule, the frequent 
recurrence of fits damages the mind. Mental degeneration may be 
counted on as a concomitant oi epilepsy. Sometimes strange mental 
states follow immediately upon the fit, and are more or less transient, 
the most dangerous being mania. 

Children originally normal, but who have become permanently 
damaged after some sudden brain disease, should receive, according to 
Dr. Poynton, individual treatment. The medical officer of the school 
may be greatly assisted in such cases by a certificate from the medical 
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attendant of the child ^'acting on this certificate to the hest of his 
power, sometimes making use of a special school, or again, curtailing 
the hours of study." 

There was general agreement among those who discussed the subject 
that children of markedly defective mentality or morality should be 
segregated, and not taught with children whose defects are chiefly of a 
physical nature. In the cases of moral defectives especially, elimina- 
tion from ordinary schools is imperative. Such children are hopeless, 
so far as ordiilary school influence is concerned ; and they do great harm 
to other children. The fact that they are often alert and quick in 
academic subjects should not deter school authorities from placing them 
in special institutions. 

Existing classifications of mentally deficient children are still im- 
perfect, and we need a more accurate terminology. For children properly 
called feeble-minded. Miss Dendy, of Manchester, who has made a special 
study of these cases, believes literary education to be a waste of time. 
''Special schools should be a step to permanent life-long care. These 
cases must be permanently segregated and employed." 

The term backward children is not found to be coextensive with the 
children one year or more behind their class. In an inquiry made by 
the medical inspector, of the school of Dunfermline, 11 per cent of the 
children were found to be a year or more behind their class; only 
about half of these were cases of mental retardation, the others being 
due to irregular attendance, physical defects, migration and late en- 
rollment. 

In one of the papers on the training of the feeble-minded, the inter- 
esting suggestion was made that teachers in schools for this class should 
be required to include, as part of their preparation for this work, a 
course of training in a college for the deaf, in order to obtain an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the principles of articulation. 

A special phase of the treatment of defective children in London 
was presented by Dr. Reginald Elmslie in his report on the ''Invalid 
Centres," recently opened in London, "for the instruction of children 
who, owing to chronic ill-health or to physical defect, are unable to mix 
with their fellows." There are at present 1,802 children enrolled in 
these schools, which are to be found in various parts of London. A 
mid-day meal is served to all these children. Dr. Elmslie has person- 
ally studied 1,050 cases in these schools. He estimates that 20 per 
cent of these on leaving school at sixteen years of age will be able to 
earn a living in ordinary occupations; 50 per cent may earn a partial 
living in special occupations, and 30 per cent are likely either to die 
or not to be able to work. All these children are backward in their 
studies. "Schools of this kind," says Dr. Emslie, "may aim at either 
of two objects: (1) simply to educate the children as far as possible,* 
then to turn them out into the world ignoring their defect; or (2) to 
do the utmost to arrest, alleviate or improve the physical defect, and 
by improving the child educationally and physically, to place him in 
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Buch a position that lie can support himself/' In London the first 
aim has been adopted, though with some modifications and improTe- 
ments. It is highly desirable that the city or the state shoiild adopt 
the second policy, since otherwise it will have left upon its hands a large 
number of physical defectiTes whose condition might have been im- 
proved. 

Among the methods advocated in the Congress for the improve- 
ment of the physical condition of poor children in cities, great stress 
was laid upon the establishment of country camps and vacation schools. 
Denmark especially has made great progress in this matter, as was 
shown by the report of Thomassen, Copenhagen. In 1906, 17,400 chil- 
dren of Copenhagen were sent to the country. The distinctive features 
of the Danish plan are (1) the placing of children singly in homes, as 
'far as possible, (2) the granting of free transportation by railway and 
steamship companies, and (3) the establishment of camps for children 
who cannot be cared for in private homes. In return, country children 
aro given transportation to the city for a day or two of eight-seeing. 
In England and Erance,^ also, this work has developed in importance. 
Manchester built in 1903, at a cost of $3,000, a country school for town 
children, to which children from the elementary schools of Manchester 
are sent for two weeks at a time. Board, lodging and car fare cost 
lis. 6d., of which the parents pay 7s. The school is open from April to 
October. The improvement in the physical condition of the children 
has abundantly justified the establishment of the school 

While there was unanimity in the Congress as to the desirability of 
medical insi)ection of schools, there were differences of opinion as to 
the methods by which the recommendation of medical inspectors shpuld 
be carried out, and the extent to which the state should relieve the 
family of responsibility. In thirty German cities, for instance, free 
dental service is furnished to i>oor school children. Some French schools 
provide shower-baths. The school nurse is already finding a place in 
English cities. Dr. Stocker, of Luzerne, advocates the establishment of 
"school polyclinics" in every city for the treatment of physical defects 
discovered by the school physician. "School dispensaries" are advocated 
by many. Dr. Bronner and many others believe that the state should 
provide glasses in all cases where children with defective sight are 
unable to pay the optician. A more conservative attitude in this mat- 
ter was represented by one of the sx)eakers who declared that "it is 
not the province of the school to provide spectacles, but to discover the 
educable and to educate, and to see that by other means and other agen- 
cies the deficiencies which make children ineducable are remedied." 

The most important results of the Congress are, doubtless, (1) the 
unmistakable emphasis placed upon the responsibility for the physical 
well-being of the child, which the state, in making education compulsory, 
has tacitly assumed; and (2) the demonstration of the necessity for a 
better classification of children on the basis of physical, mental and 
moral characteristics. 
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A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PEDAGOGY. 

L Spelling In the Elementary School: An Experimental and Statistical In- 
▼estigation, 1902. Pp. 98. Price: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 76a 
By Oliver P. Comman, Ph.D., District Superintendent of Schools, Phila. 
"Dr. CommAn htm made an extenslye InvestliCBtion of the ability of school children 
in Philadelphia Schools in the subject of spelling, and studied his results with 
such care that his work deserves special attention.'* Professor W. H. Bumbam. 
**The Hygiene and Psychology of Spelling.*' The Pedagogioal Seminary, VoL VIIL 
No. 4, 6ec.. IftOe. P. 491. 

S. The Sensation of Pain and the Theory of the Specific Sense Energies. 1902, 
pp. Yiii, 87. Price: Paper, 76a 
By Anna J. McKeag, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, Wellesley College. 
8. Statistics of Retardation. (In Preparation.) 

By James i. Bryan, Superintendent of Schools, Camden, N. J. 
4. Psycho-physical Methods. (In Press.) 

By F. M. Urban, Ph.D., UnlTersity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
The results of an extended series of experiments on lifted weights form the basis 
of the discussion. It Is shown that statistical numbers of relative frequency which 
are derived from the results of psychological experiment^ may have the same degree 
of stability as e. p. the birth rate of the two sexes. The author then discusses the 
so-called psycho-physical methods, and sh^ws the relation between the method of 
Just perceptible differences and the error methods. The conditions are given under 
which this method may become not only practical but also exact The author pro- 
ceeds with some theoretical considerations which result In the description m a 
method by which the data of psychological experiments may be treated so as to 
combine the advantages of the method of Just perceptible differences and of the 
error methods: An abstract of a chapter of this monograph appeared In the July 
number of the Peycholoffioal Review, 
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THE EETAEDATION OF THE PUPILS OF FIVE CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

By Olivee p. Cobnman, Ph.D., 
Disirid SuperirUendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Ever since the system of graded schools was established, 
children have been promoted from grade to grade at stated 
periods as they completed definite imits of work. But not all 
children of each grade have been thus promoted, for a percentage 
has always failed of promotion and been required to repeat in 
whole or in part the work of the grade. This failure to win 
promotion has served to establish the fact that some children 
proceed more slowly through the grades than others. 

The child who fails of promotion and therefore requires 
more than a single year or term to do the work regularly al- 
lotted, is "retarded" in comparison with those who have pro- 
gressed at the normal pace. It is a matter of indifference in 
establishing the fact of retardation, whether the cause resides 
in the child himself, in home or school conditions, or in a combi- 
nation of these and other factors. 

That different classes, schools, and school systems vary con- 
siderably in the percentages of children promoted, is shown by 
even the most cursory examination of promotion statistics. The 
records even for the same school, or for the schools of the same 
city, sometimes show great variation in these percentages from 
year to year. Thus the annual report for one large city shows 
that several schools promoted 60 per cent or less of their pupils, 
while other schools promoted 90 per cent or over. In another 
city the percentage of variation ranged from 42 per cent to 92 
per cent These facts have served to direct attention to an ex- 
cessive amount of retardat^^on present in special instances, and 
have aroused discussion which has led to improvement in the 
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methods of gradation and promotion in many schools; but they 
have not been fruitful in furnishing us with a satisfactory meas- 
ure of the amount and general extent of retardation. The de- 
termination of a common and comparable measure of retarda- 
tion for the schools of a single city and for different cities, is a 
real problem, calling for solution to-day by the administrative 
officers of our school systems. 

The attempts that have been made to solve this problem have 
done little more up to the present time than call attention to 
the existence of the facts. Thus the report of the city superin- 
tendent of Chicago for 1906 includes a valuable special inves- 
tigation of the number of backward .children in that city. This 
number is determined by excessive time in grade, and by the 
personal opinion of teachers as to the inability of their pupils 
to progress under instruction in regular classes up to the full 
limit of the school curriculum. The investigation, however, was 
restricted to certain grades, and does not diow the percentages 
of retardation for other grades or for the city as a whole. 

In Philadelphia, statistics of retardation based upon exces- 
sive time in grade have been collected for the years 1905, '06 
and '07. The usual promotion records for each grade indicate 
the number of children two years in grade, the nimiber three years 
or more in graded and the percentages of the enrolment which these 
retarded children i-epresent. These facts were obtained for each 
grade and collated for schools, districts, and for the city as a 
whole. There was thus given much information of practical value 
in dealing with the problem, but the method does not furnish an 
entirely satisfactory standard of measurement. It makes possi- 
ble an estimate of retardation as it may exist within the school 
system, but it does not account for that which may be due to 
influences or conditions outside the school. Thus children over 
age for their grade are, strictly speaking, retarded, regardless of 
the cause and even though they may, at the time the statistics 
were obtained, be passing through the grades at a normal pace. 
These children slip through the statistical net supposed to be 
spread for them by these promotion records, and fail to be counted 
as retarded. The average age, which is usually taken as a cri- 
terion of the progress of the children in the grades, loses much of 
its significance. because the under age children offset those over 
age, and the cases of extreme over age, which are pedagogically 
of great interest, fail to affect the average by more than a trifling 
fraction of a year. 
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We are therefore compelled to turn to the enumeration of the 
children in the grades by ages for a more satisfactory standard 
by which to. measure retardation. The statistics on which this 
standard of measurement is based are in many respects more 
valuable than those based upon the number of years in grade. 
They are simple, certain, easy to collect, and embody unequivocal 
information as to many conditions and results of school work. It 
would seem, therefore, desirable to give them a place as a regular 
item in the annual report of every school system. In some city 
reports, this enumeration does appear annually, but in most 
cases it seems to be recorded without a full appreciation of its 
significance and value. The numbers are not reduced to per- 
centages, and receive little or no attention by way of comment 
or analysis. 

A beginning, however, has been made. The city superinten- 
dent of New York in his report for 1904 invited attention to the 
fact that a large number of pupils (39 per cent in the elementary 
grades) were shown by his tables to be older than what might 
reasonably be called the normal age for the grade. Since that 
year he has regularly published similar tables, which it is worth 
observing disclose a considerable reduction in the amount of re- 
tardation, the report for 1906 showing but 30 per cent The 
drawing of attention to the p^blem has evidently produced good 
results. For Camden, N. J., Superintendent Bryan is employ- 
ing the statistical method under discussion with good effect in a 
special investigation of the extent and « causes of retardation in 
the schools of that city. A partial collation of his results ap- 
peared in the April, 1907, number of this journal.* 

For Philadelphia the* distribution of pupils in the grades 
by ages was tabulated in Jime, 1907. The number and percent- 
ages of children above the normal age for their grade were found 
to be so high as to be a cause of surprise to educators unfamiliar 
with the similar results obtained by Dr. Maxwell and Superinten- 
dent Bryan for the schools under their charge. Whether a percent- 
age of retarded children is to be considered large or small can be 
determined only by a comparison of statistics obtained from 
several cities. To serve this purpose I have compiled the re- 
tardation statistics for four other cities — ^Boston^ New York, 
Camden, N. J., and Kansas City. The list of these cities is a 
small one because the published material is limited, as well as the 
time that I could devote to the collation. The results for these 

♦Thb Pstcholooical Clinic, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 41. 
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fire citiety howerer, eompmiog as tiiejr do nesify 5 per oent of 
the ftlpmentiTy ndMxA popnktioa of tbe TJnited States^ mie^ I 
believe, sufficie&tlj typical to aflbrd a satia&etoij basis for dis- 
eoflsioii and farther elaboration of the statistical material 

In Ubles I to Y indnsiTey pages 248-250, the actnnl number 
of diildren of eadi age in eadi grade is given for these cities 
in the following order: Camden, Kansas Citj, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York. This enumeration establishes the basis upcm 
whidi the percentages that appear to the ri^t of the tables have 
been computed. The results for all the cities are combined in 
table YH, page 251. From this table it will appear that the 
five cities bring under consideration 755,928 children, approxi- 
matefy 5 per cent of the diildren in the elemoitary sdiools of the 
United States. If we follow Superintendent Bryan and regard 
a first grade child of seven years of age or over as beyond the 
''theoretic age limit" for that grade, and a second grade child 
of eight years of age or over as beycmd the theoretic age limit 
for that grade, and so on throu^out the grades, we find 61 per 
cent of the children beyond this theoretic age limit Boston has 
the smallest percentage, 51 per cent, and Kansas City the largest 
percentage, 77.6 per cent If with Dr. Maxwell we use the 
term "above normal age*' for a child one year beyond this theo- 
retic age limit, i. e., a first-grade child of eight years of age or 
over, it appears from table Yli that 31.6 per cent are above 
normal age. Boston again has the lowest percentage, .21.6 per 
cent, and Kansas City the highest, 49.6 per cent If we take 
Superintendent Bryan's definition of a "pedagogically retarded 
child" as one two years beyond the theoretic age limit for each 
grade, then 13.5 per cent are pedagc^cally retarded, the limits 
ranging between 7.3 per cent for Boston, and 26.3 per cent for 
Camden and Kansas City. Table Vll also reveals that of the chil- 
dren of these five cities, 4.9 per cent are three years or more 
beyond the theoretic age limit, and 1.5 per cent are four years 
or more beyond the theoretic age limit 

Tables I-Y have been prepared not only for the purpose 
of showing the distribution of the pupils by age throughout the 
different grades of the five cities concerned, but also to present 
the number and percentage of these pupils above normal age as 
defined in the preceding paragraph. The heavy line of steps run- 
ning obliquely across the table is the line of separation between 
the children of normal age and those above normal age. All the 
figures to the right of this black line enumerate children who are 
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above normal age. The tables also make possible a collation of 
the exact number of children who are above normal age by any 
desired nnmber of years. The total registration for each grade 
of each school system is given in these tables, as also the total 
number of children above normal age and the percentage of the 
total number enrolled which the children above normal age rep- 
resent. 

In table VI, page 250, the perc^itages of children above 
normal age, shown in the first five tables, are combined in a single 
table for convenience of comparison. It appears from this table 
that the percentages of retardation for every city increase through 
the grades to the fourth or fifth grade, and then fall off, seemingly 
because the older children drop out of school to go to work. 

Some remarkable differences are displayed in these tables. 
New York for June, 1906, shows 80 per cent of children "above 
the normal age," as against 21.6 per cent for Boston also for June, 
1906. Philadelphia for June, 1907, has 37.1 per cent, even more 
than New York, while Camden for September, 1905, and Kansas 
City for June, 1906, have 47.6 per cent and 49.6 per cent respec- 
tively. 

This difference between the cities is even more marked 
when we compare them with reference to the various degrees of 
retardation given in table VII. Thus in the column which shows 
the percentages of children two years or more beyond the theoretic 
age limit, we find that Boston has 7.3 per cent, New York 12.2, 
Philadelphia 17.5 per cent, and Camden and Kansas City 26.3 
per cent. In the column which shows the percentages of children 
three years or more beyond the theoretic age limit, we find that 
Boston has 2.1 per cent, New York 4.1 per cent, Philadelphia 

7.0 per cent, Kansas City 12.3 per cent, and Camden 12.7 per 
cent. Camden and Kansas City have six times as many children 
three years or more beyond the theoretic age limit for the grade, 
while New York has twice as many and Philadelphia three times 
as many as the city of Boston. Of children four years or more 
beyond the theoretic age limit, Boston has 0.5 per cent, New York 

1.1 per cent, Philadelphia 2.4 per cent, Camden 4.8 per cent 
and Kansas City 5.1 per cent 

This result must be viewed in relation to the results shown in 
table VIII. Of the five cities Boston has the largest percentage 
enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades. New York comes next, 
Kansas City is third, Philadelphia fourth and Camden brings 
up the rear. It is probably to be expected that cities having 
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smaller percentages of retardation would have relatively more 
pupils in their higher grades. Boston is now able to make the 
proud boast that she has a seat in school for every child able to 
attend. This condition may be due in part to the smaller percent- 
age of retardation. Were the stream of children through the 
grades less rapid, perhaps she would have her thousands or tens 
of thousands upon part time, while empty benches yawned for 
occupancy in the highest grades. Damming the stream of children 
passing through the grades of our schools subverts the purposes of 
the public educational system and causes a wasteful expenditure of 
the public funds. 

The number of over-age or retarded pupils in our school 
is so large as to call for an investigation of the causes and the 
application of every adequate remedial measure that may be 
devised. Apart from the deplorable arrest of mental development 
produced by excessive delay in grade, which in turn reacts upon 
school progress to cause a still greater delay in grade, — a vicious 
circle from which the over-age child finds it difficult to escape ; and 
apart from the question of the relatively poor quality of at least a 
portion of the product turned out by the schools as a result of these 
conditions, there is from the point of view of economy an enormous 
financial waste involved. The child that takes ten years to com- 
plete an eight year course, costs the state 25 per cent more than 
one who gets through on time. Complete statistics of retardation 
would furnish the data upon which might be made a fairly accu- 
rate computation of the cost of this delay in the grades. It is 
safe to assert that the total loss to the community would be found 
to be surprisingly large. 

The collation of statistics similar to those which I have pre- 
sented, and a careful analysis of the results, would give us much 
valuable information as to the causes of this retardation. A cer- 
tain proportion of the retardation is due to the fact that pupils 
are already over age on entering school. A fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the size of this factor could readily be made by a careful 
tabulation of registration data. In some cities large numbers 
of foreign bom children are retarded on account of difficulty 
with the language. 

A certain percentage of children have serious physical or 
mental defects, which prohibit normal progress in regular classes, 
and these go to swell the retardation figures in every school system. 
We refer to the child who is markedly atypical or different 
from the average of his fellows, — ^the "hundredth child," as he has 
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been well named; a denomination that suggests an approximately 
aocurate estimate of the number of these children ; for such inves- 
tigations as have been made show that at least 1 per cent of the 
children of school age may properly be classified in this way. 

Overcrowded classes and children upon part time instrucr 
tion or on waiting lists, the results of inadequate accommoda- 
tions; are in very many places a contributory factor of no mean 
proportions. 

Another important factor is the system of classification and 
promotion, by which children are periodically regraded. If the 
system is of the inflexible, lock-step variety, which compels some 
to mark time while others are unduly stimulated, which pre- 
scribes a year's repetition of work when only a few weeks or 
months of review are needed^ over-age children will of necessity 
accumulate. Variations from the average usually occur both in 
the positive and negative directions, but many of our promotion 
systems allow the child to vary his rate of progress through school 
in only one direction. Accident, disease, and temporary physio- 
logical retardation in mental growth will cause him to be retarded 
in his progress through the grades, but no provision is made for the 
acceleration of progress when conditions render this possible. 

Another cause of retardation which operates in schools as in 
all undertakings under human management, is inefficiency, — ^inef- 
ficiency of a particular teacher, principal, superintendent, or ad- 
ministrative system. ^^The class was under a substitute teacher 
for several weeks," is an explanation considered quite sufficient 
for a low percentage of promotion. What a commentary ui)on the 
system which obtains in many places of employing the 'prentice 
hand of the recent normal graduate upon the most difficult piece 
of work that can be assigned, the task of serving in place of the 
skilled teacher, on the briefest notice, in -an unfamiliar school, 
and in any grade ! 

To discover, to devise, and to apply remedies for the ex- 
cessive, retardation that is found in our schools, is much more 
difficult than to enumerate the causes. The late entrance to school 
is due on the one hand to the thriftlessness of the ignorant parent, 
too often of American birth, and on the other to the large numbers 
of immigrant children. Dr. Maxwell has recommended that the 
age for compulsory attendance be reduced to seven, at least for the 
large cities of New York state. Seven is the compulsory age 
in some states, for example, in New Jersey. If the issue were 
not so obscured by the complexity of causes at work, the efficiency 
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of tbe oompu]Bory law might be tested by comparing retardation 
results in these places with the records of those having a hi^er 
local age limit The late entrance to school of the immignmt 
child is beyond our control In some cities these over-age chil- 
dren are grouped in classes and given intensive work in language 
to hasten the time when they may take their place in r^ular classes 
with others of their own age. For other cities the plan is advo- 
cated of so placing these children from the start that they may 
pick up the language in the course of the r^ular instruction. 
We need to study the results of these two methods before we 
shall be able to pronounce an opinion as to their relative value. 
Perhaps the ultimate solution will be found in the combination 
of the two methods. Special classes and special courses of study 
for the over-age children who may be expected to leave school 
early in life, and for the physically and mentally defective, need 
to be multiplied rapidly if the solution of the problem of retar- 
dation is to be satisfactorily attempted. There should be a care- 
ful development of a system for the periodical examination by 
teachers and by a medical or psychological expert, of all children 
two years or more beyond the theoretic limit for their age. This 
is necessary in order to provide for the segregation of pupils in 
special classes, which should be undertaken only on a scientific 
basis, in order that experience may enable us to discover and 
diminish or remove the causes of retardation. 

Systems of classification and promotion must be made as 
flexible as conditions will permit, in order to allow each pupil 
to proceed at the pace natural to himself. It should be recog- 
nized that the pupil of extraordinary ability, as well as the back* 
ward or otherwise defective child, needs special consideration. 
After all, the most neglected pupils of our schools are perhaps 
the exceptionally bright or talented, and those with a real spark 
of genius. These too often are left to take care of themselves, 
marking time or worse, while the attention of the teacher is 
devoted to the dull plodder or to the mentally defective. 

The reorganization of many administrative systems is re- 
quired in order clearly to differentiate legislative and administra- 
tive functions, to fix responsibility, and to assure adequate re- 
sources for the schools. Philadelphia has benefited greatly in 
all these directions in the past two years through the passage of the 
act of Assembly of April, 1905. For reform in educational legis- 
lation for the remainder of the state, we confidently rest our hopes 
upon the commission appointed by the governor to codify the 
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strange patch-work of school laws that are at present a disgrace 
to the commonwealth. 

We may entertain very different opinions as to the causes 
of retardation and the relative value of the remedies to which I 
have been able only briefly to refer, but there should be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the value of the age enumeration and the 
collation of such statistics as I have herein presented. It is to 
be hoped that similar tabulations made upon a uniform basis will 
become part of the regular statistical reports of every public school 
system, and that this and other standards of measurement will 
be steadily developed and perfected. This is an essential pre- 
requisite for assured and rapid advance in educational work. 
Norwood describing his measurement of a degree of latitude in 
1635 wrote: "Sometimes I measured, sometimes I paced, and I 
believe I am within a scantling of the truth ;" from this germ has 
grown the modem geodetic surveys that have made the dimensions 
of the world known within a few hundred yards. ^ "In other 
branches of science," continues Jevons, "the invention of an in- 
strument has usually marked, if it has not made, an epoch." The 
development of the science of heat was made possible by the 
thermometer; astronomy was mere astrology before the applica- 
tion of the pendulum to the exact measurement of time; chemis- 
try was but alchemy prior to the perfection of the analytic balance. 
Similarly pedagogy will remain, — ^well, pedagogy will remain 
pedagogy unless ways and means are devised and applied of test- 
ing our methods, processes and results with an ever-increasing 
degree of accuracy. 
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A CLINICAL EXAMINATION BLANK FOR BACKWARD 

CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

IIL 

By J. D. H^iLMAN^ 
University of Pennsylvania, I 

On page 260 is given a sample blank as it was filled out 
in the examination of one of a thousand cases of retarded children. 
I gave a reproduction of this blank, partially filled out, in the last 
number of The Psyohologioal Clinic. In this third article I 
propose to consider the items of the blank which I have not as yet 
discussed. 

I turn first to school history (Rel). A large number of chil- 
dren are retarded because of frequent changes from one school 
system to another. This usually involves an initiation into a new 
course of study and the use of unfamiliar text books, with a conse- 
quent loss of time. Even the transfer from one school to another 
of the same system is frequently productive of the loss of a grade 
in the <!hild's progress. The families of some of the children 
whom I examined had changed their residence at least half a dozen 
times during the school life of the children. In some cases this 
change of residence is made by the family, and even by the chil- 
dren alone, to escape the enforcement of compulsory school at- 
tendance. A brief summary of the school history of the child is 
therefore of importance if we are to estimate the influence of this 
factor in producing retardation. The symbol (Rel) is introduced 
chiefly to remind the investigator to enter a record of attendance 
in the parochial schools in the case of boys who are members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The curriculum of parochial schools, 
as well as of other church schools, is very poorly articulated with 
that of the public schools. For this reason children who have 
attended parochial schools in the early years are apt to be retarded 
when they subsequently enter the public schools. Moreover, many 
children spend a year in the parochial school, at about the age of 
twelve, in order to receive religious instruction. These children 
lose a whole year of the public school work, and in some cases have 
lost step with their fellow pupils of the public schools to such an 

(258) 
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extent that they are scarcely able to begin again where they had 
left oflF. 

A child may be deficient in all his school branches, or he may 
show himself deficient in but one. If in certain grades this one 
subject happens to be arithmetic, it may prevent his making normal 
progress ; in other grades it is language that is a great obstacle to 
progress. For this reason the items most deficient in and best %n 
are recorded. Statistics obtained from large numbers of children 
will also throw some light on die question whether mentally de- 
ficient children commonly manifest ability and memory for some 
single line of thought or activity, like music, drawing or manual 
work. It is a common belief, although not supported by suf- 
ficient evidence, that the public school system does not appeal to 
the capabilities of children who are exceptionally gifted in one 
line and possessed of counterbalancing deficiencies in other lines. 

The child whose blank we have taken as an illustration had 
been only one year in school, and the absence of any record in the 
appropriate space leads us to believe that his deficiency in progress 
was manifested in all the work of the schooL 

Certain habits of life are found to exist among school chil- 
dren, which seriously interfere with their progress. Among these 
are the use of tobacco and injurious beverages, like tea and co£Fee 
and even beer and whiskey. Under habits I also recorded the 
amount and kind of food eaten at one or more meals, but especially 
at breakfast Immoral practices are also to be recorded in this 
connection, but these should not be inquired into in every case. 
It seemed the better part of discretion to record facts of this kind 
only when brought to my attention by teacher or principal in those 
cases where such practices were notorious. 

The family life may retard the progress of a child in school, 
in so far as it affects his health, nutrition, support, his care and 
discipline. The relation of these factors to retardation was dis- 
cussed in my last article. In addition to these, a few other items 
concerning the family appear of sufficient importance to warrant 
the making of a record. If the child has lost one or both of his 
parents, the probability is that there has been a reduction in care, 
nutrition and health, for parents must be presumed to take a 
deeper interest in the welfare of their children than do relatives 
or friends. In the case of the father's death the children are 
often neglected because the mother is unable to bear the burden of 
support Many mothers leave home early in the morning to go 
to work and return late in the evening ; the children are left all day 
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with no one to provide for their wants or to oversee them except- 
ing when at school. The children of many mothers^ who are the 
support of the family, find it difficult to obtain even one good meal 
a day. When such children are questioned they usually report tea 
and bread for breakfast and the same for dinner ; some children 
go to school without breakfast. The loss of the mother is also very 
imf avorable to good home conditions. Her place may be taken by 
a step-mother, but the phrase ^'a step-mother's care" has lived long 
enough in the language of the race to persuade us of its significance. 
The loss of either father or mother is also an indication of the 
severity of the struggle for existence on the part of the immediate 
progenitors of the child, or it may point out a possible lowered 
resistance to disease. 

The blank, therefore, provides for recording whether the 
child's father and mother are living or dead and whether the child 
has a step-father or step-mother. There is also a space provided in 
which 1^ record with whom the child lives. A child may be living 
with relatives, .guardians or acquaintances, who provide it with a 
home life distinct from that of its own father and mother. Abnor- 
mal home conditions are sometimes brought to light which are sig- 
nificant If the child is asked whether he lives with his parents 
he will invariably respond in the affirmative, even though he may 
be living with only one of them. If he is asked, 'T)o you live with 
your father and mother?" he will invariably answer, ''With my 
father," or ''With my mother," if he is living with but one of them. 
A record which shows a living father must not be taken to demon- 
strate the fact that the father is the support of the child or even 
that the child is living with the father. The blood relations of 
the child are often in no wise responsible for the child's support 
and home care. 

The language of the child's home may be an important factor 
in producing retardation in school progress. Some children of for- 
eign parentage are retarded for seversd years because they are not 
equipped with a knowledge of the language of the school and many 
school systems fail to provide for proper instruction in the English 
vocabulary. Every large city has some sections where the chil- 
dren, (Bven at play, speak a foreign language. The necessary in- 
formation to estimate the importance of this factor in an individual 
case is given in connection with the items nationality F and 
nationality Jf , which provide for the record of the nationality of 
the father and mother, and with birthplace and home language. 
When a child is foreign bom I found it convenient to inquire as to 
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its age at the time of immigration and I sometimes recorded this 
in connection with the item birthplace. Even English-speaking 
children who come to this country at eleven or more years of age 
lose at least a year on account of the di£Ference in the curriculum. 

The remaining items with which we have to deal are concerned 
with the child's physical condition. We obtain some indication of 
the child's physical vigor, vitality and viability when we know the 
number of brothers and sisters living and dead. It is very diflS- 
cult to ask a child or even an adult the necessary questions in such 
a manner as to elicit exact information of the character we desire. 
The blank records data in a way that appears to present the ques- 
tion in the best possible form for answer. A numeral records the 
number of older brothers living and dead, the number of older sis- 
ters living and dead, the number of younger brothers Uving and 
dead and the number of younger sisters living and dead. The boy 
whose blank we have taken as an illustration has two younger 
brothers, both of whom are living. The information obtained from 
these items is very meagre. We know only that he is the first 
child. According to some authorities, the first child is more apt to 
suffer from accidents of birth than later children. A physician 
interested primarily in the child's physical history would want to 
know very much more in this connection than is provided for by 
the blank. For example, he would require a history of mis- 
carriages. No matter how valuable such data may be, it would 
be undesirable to make an effort to obtain them. It is only when 
children are brought for examination to a clinic by father or 
modier that such facts can be ascertained. Discretion as well as 
the limitation of time render it necessary to omit many other items, 
for example, the birthplace and condition of the grandparents. 
The blank probably provides for as many items in this connection 
as it is wise and convenient to endeavor to obtain. 

The purposes of the blank must be borne in mind when we 
examine the remaining items which deal with the physical con- 
dition of the child. Space is provided for an entry of the results 
of a brief examination of eyesight and hearing and for the record 
of marked anormaUties or asymmetries of the trunk, arms, legs, 
hands, feet, cranium, forehead, face, ears, eyes, nose and lips. 
Space is also provided for a record of anormalities that are often 
associated with naso-pharyngeal obstruction, — ^leading in some cases 
to a diagnosis of adenoids. Thus, the condition of the palate is to 
be observed, the tonsils, the naso-pharynx, the tedh, the tongue. 
If mouth breathing exists, it is to be recorded ; the voice is to be 
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observed for symptoms of adenoids and the quality of speech is 
to be recorded for the same purpose. Finally, a brief record is to 
be made of the diseases from which the child has suffered during 
infancy and childhood. The examination from which this record 
will be filled out is superficial and is directed only to the ascer- 
tainment of striking defects. Time is wanting, nor is it practica- 
ble to subject a child to an extensive physical examination, k 
child ought not to be touched nor can many instruments be used 
to facilitate the work of the examination. A medical inspector 
may perhaps use a tongue depressor, but experience in some cities 
has shown that even they had better employ some such common 
article as a spoon for the purpose. The tests which I employed 
excited no criticism, excepting in the case of one child who refused 
to take part in the test of hearing, for which I employed an instru- 
ment I feel that I went as far as it is wise for any one, except- 
ing a medical man, to go, and that even the medical inspector could 
not take much more advanced measures without awakening a storm 
of criticism. From the standpoint of medical inspection, such re- 
sults as I obtained with this blank must necessarily be unsatis- 
factory, but this same criticism holds good also of much of the 
medical inspection that is made in the schools to-day, excepting in 
so far as it relates to the discovery of contagious diseases and para- 
sites. 

From the nature of my investigation it was impossible to 
make anything like a thorough examination of si^t and hearing. 
The limitations of time and the lack of proper rooms and instru- 
ments practically confined my work to a hasty test of the child's 
ability to see and hear« To examine eyesight, I employed Snellen's 
test cards, both the alphabet and illiterate types, the latter for 
children who did not know the alphabet Where the child's famil- 
iarity with the alphabet was in doubt, a brief preliminary drill 
was employed to determine whether the inability to read the line 
was due to ignorance or defective vision. None of the children 
examined by me were under ten years of age, and I seldom was 
compelled to resort to the illiterate card. 

On account of the dimensions of most of the rooms in which 
I tested the eyesight of the children, I was obliged to make use of 
the ten-foot line. In making my tests, I placed the cards so that 
the ten-foot line was about level with the eyes and squarely in 
front of the child. I placed it so as to be in a good lig^t and to 
avoid strong reflections. If the child wore glasses, I tested him 
with and without them. Both eyes were tested together and each 
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a^Murately. During the tesi I ahnys lodged mt the diild to be 
certain that idieo one eye was tested the otho* was covered and to 
observe ezeessive hesitation and signs of eyestrain. In cases of 
strain and marked hesitation^ the diild was asked to move toward 
the cards nntfl the letters on the line were read easily. Bef <He 
beginning the test^ I laid off a toi-f oot range, whidi I subdivided 
into feet. When, therefore, the diild moved frcnn a distance of 
ten f e^ to a shorter distance I was able at <mce to note the dis- 
tance in feet at which he read the line. The blank on page 260 
shows that J<^ Smith read the ten-foot line at a distance of seven 
feet with both eyes, and the ditto marks opposite eye R and eye L 
show that with each eye separately he read the line at the same 
distance. His si^t is therefore sufficiently defective to justify 
the recommendati<m that his eyes be examined by an oculist 

Various tests are employed to measure the acuity of hearing. 
All of these fall into one or the other of two classes ; the first is a 
speech test, and the second is a test with mechanical sounds. The 
speech may be either whispered or conversatiimaL Undoubtedly 
the test which employs conversational speech is of the greatest 
value, for it tests the child's ability to hear conversation, up<m 
which depends his apprehension of oral instructi<m in the school 
room. A conversation test, however, is objectionable because it 
requires a very large room. To avoid this difficulty the whisper 
test is usually employed as a substitute. Both speedi tests are 
open to the practical objection that the intensity of the sound 
cannot be kept constant. Moreover, much time is required to 
carry out the tests satisfactorily, and the results vary with the 
acoustic properties of different ro(mis, depending upon their size 
and shape and upon convection currents due to the unequal heat- 
ing of the air. Similar objections may be offered to the employ- 
ment of mechanical sounds for testing hearing. The watch, the 
Folitzer acoumeter, tuning foiks, and specially constructed audi- 
ometers, are the instruments usually employed. No instrument 
has yet been devised which furnishes a constant and accurately 
measured standard of sound intensity. In my tests I employed an 
sudiometer which is to be recommended, not as an instrument 
of precision, but as a convenience for rapid testing. 

This audiometer consists of a box, six inches by seven inches 
by eleven inches, divided by a partition into two parts. In one 
compartment of the box is placed a small cloc^ as the source of 
sound. The other compartment contains a specially contrived 
stop-cock connected with a metal tube, which at one end divides 
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into two brancheB for conducting the sound impulses to each of 
the two ears. These two branches project about an inch beyond the 
box. To these, when the instrument is to be used, rubber tubes 
are attached, which connect with the ear-piece of a binaural 
stethoscope. The stop-cock which regulates the size of the open- 
ing through which the sound is allowed to pass, is connected with 
an index finger moving over a graduated disk, arbitrarily divided 
into one hundred divisions. When the index finger points to the 
zero mark, the tube is open to its fullest extent. When it points 
to one hundred, it is entirely closed. The least audible sound for 
most normal ears is obtained with the index finger at the mark 92. 
The instrument is provided with two other stop-cocks, one on each 
of the two branches of the tube. These are to shut off the sound 
instantaneously from one of the two ears and without the subject's 
knowledge. The advantages of this audiometer are found in the 
convenient variation of the intensity of the soimd and its measure- 
ment with some accuracy on an arbitrary scale, and in the ease with 
which the sound can be shut off from one or both ears so as to test 
the reliability of the subject's responses. With this instrument the 
child whose hearing capacity is measured by 70 for the right ear 
and by 66 for the left ear (see blank on page 260) has subnormal 
hearing in both ears, the left being slightly more defective than 
the right This record, especially when taken in connection with 
facts which give rise to the suspicion of adenoids, is sufficient to 
warrant his being referred to the medical inspector or to a medical 
clinic for the nose, ear and throat, for examination and treatment. 

Spaces are provided for the record of disease and defects of 
the oi^ans of sight and hearing. It is intended that only those 
diseases and defects shall be recorded which attract attention on 
superficial examination. These include sore and inflamed eyes, 
strabismus, nystagmus, certain readily observed defects of pupil 
and iris, a running ear or a perforated ear drum. 

Ample space is provided to record marked anormalities and 
asymmetries of bodily members and their functions. It is impos- 
sible in this article to attempt a' statement of the various 
physical anormalities and asymmetries that may be reported under 
this heading. Defects may be recorded for their own sake, or 
because they have diagnostic value as symptoms or stigmata of 
degeneration and arrested development The reader must be re- 
ferred to the copious literature on this subject for information 
as to the particular defects which may be considered worthy of 
being recorded. What will be recorded will depend very largely 
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upon the extent of the mfomuttiim poeeeesed hy the investigator, 
on the purposes of the investigation, and on the interest wfaidi the 
investigator maj take in the associaticHi of jAygical defects with 
retardation* I made no attempt at a thorough examination or 
record of minute deviations of different parts of the body from the 
normal type, whether in stmcture or function. My record of the 
boj whose card I have taken for an illustration shows the cranium 
and forehead to be smaller on the ri^t side than on the left It 
is also reported that the ears are large and outstanding. All the 
other items recorded have a significance in connection with the 
diagnosis of naso-pharjngeal obstruction. The chest is reported 
to be contracted, the tonsils enlarged, the voice muffled, and the 
speech nasaL He is also reported to have badlj decayed teeth, 
whidi are frequently found associated with enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids. 

The last item on the blank to be considered is diseases. These 
include measles, chicken jpox, mumps, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cou^, meningitis, and convulsions. On the card re- 
ported above, no diseases are recorded. This was the case with 
very many cards. It does not mean, necessarily, freedinn from 
disease during infancy, but perhaps only lack of information. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to extract satisfactory information 
from the child, and I believe that physicians encounter the same 
difficulty in obtaining accurate information even from the parents. 
It must be borne in mind that an investigation such as I conducted 
can only endeavor to obtain the fullest and most exact informa- 
tion possible imder the circumstances. 

We are now pijepared from examination of the record of 
Jonh Smith to make a tentative statement of the causes of his 
very deficient progress in school work. He is seven years of age 
and has been in attendance at school one year. There is no evi- 
dence to be bad from the blank that deficient progress is due to 
inefficient instruction, nor can it be ascribed to delay in entering 
school, or to irregularity in attendance. He is the child of Russian 
Jews who speak Yiddish at home. This may be responsible to 
some extent for his inability to progress at school, but it must be 
remembered that the child was bom ill this coimtry, and other 
Russian Jewish children under similar circumstances are pro- 
gressing normally in school work. It is rather to the naso-pharyn- 
geal obstruction, the result of poor nutrition, due to insufficient 
support at home and deficient home care, that I would attribute 
his retardation in school work. The nasal speech, the muffled 
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voice, the enlarged tonsils^ the contracted chest, the subnormal 
acuity of hearing, his nervousness, and even his vacillating will, 
are a group of phenomena which suggest adenoids. Adenoids are 
merely an enlargement or hypertrophy of lymphatic tissue in the 
naso-pharynx. They may be due to the very decayed teeth, which 
act as a source of infection to the tonsils and adenoid tissues. 
The naso-pharyngeal obstruction and the decayed teeth may both 
result from the insufficient nutrition, the presence of which is 
attested by the customary breakfast of coffee, bread and cake. 

The remedies to be su^ested in this case are partly medical 
and partly sociaL He should be referred to the medical inspector 
and taken by his parents or a school nurse to a clinic for nose and 
throat diseases for examination and treatment. The insufficient 
nutrition may be due to the impoverished condition of his parents, 
or to ignorance. The solution and treatment of this problem roust 
be left to the various social and philanthropic agencies, which in 
our large cities are beginning to attack the problem with determina- 
tion and scientific insist 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 



In a statement of the Oommissioner of Education for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1907, and issued September 14, 1907, occurs the 
following paragraph of great interest to those who are studying the 
pedagogical retardation of school children throughout the United States : 

"An inquiry into the places where the help of this Office is most 
needed has brought to notice the fact that one of the great weaknesses 
of our educational system is in the matter of school attendance, and 
further inquiry shows that the question of school attendanoe is closely 
bound up with questions of child labor, of hygiene and sanitation, 
in school and out, of parental neglect in many forms, and with others 
of the same general group of questions. It is clear that educational 
improvement is conditioned upon many things affecting the general 
welfare of children, and that this Office should do much to diffuse 
information and spread a wholesome influence touching these things. 
To this end the appointment of a highly competent specialist in the 
welfare of children is desired and recommended."* 

Investigations made in the Philadelphia schools last year by Dr. 
Wessels, a medical inspector working imder the Bureau of Health, 
showed that many children were retarded in school progress because 
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mi i9« 

|0O poor to p^y far 8)a0tt, ewBB «< 4be cfeayot Bflfe^ fiiMi of 
woe provided wHk gliiipi W tfe Sckool 5«ne^ from a fond ooDected 
lior tfaot objeet ly tfe ITintioc Xhxk Sodfety. A long step in tfe diiec- 
tion of lefieriflc »■"/ odier ddldiai wkioe cgnes ne de fe c ti ttv lu0 
roeeotly beem taken ly Dr.* Joo^ 8. NeC Diieetor of Pnfafie BeaMi 
and Chaiitieo, w1m> obtuned an apfvoprijition of lime hundred dollan 
from Gtj Covncik to piirihaw^ glaawii Hie pmtiiyti oos will be 
filled hj a local optician, and the voids ''Boiean of Health" wiH be 
stamped in the frames of the glaasfs for identification in case they 
should be lost or stolen. 

On Dr. ISetTt urgent iccomMpndation CooncilB further created 
the position of school opfathafanologiat^ to iriddi Dr. L. C Weasels has 
been appointed. Dr. Nell also urged the creation of a d^artment 
of sdiool nurses and the ap po iuU uent of a nenvologisty to serve in 
connection with the medical inqweton in the examination of badkwaid 
children aiio are mentally defective. Hiia department of adMxd nurses 
has been organized throu^ appr o p riations made by Councils to the 
Board of Education. It was not possible, however, to secure the ap- 
pointment of a neurologist for the current year. The expenditure 
of the amounts approp r i ated for the year 1906, and the administration 
of the various departments under Dr. Keff's direction, will not only 
help the sdiool childrrai oi Philadelphia directly, but will serve to 
educate public opinion and show the necessity for a more genareus 
a ppropri ation for another year. 
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In, 249. ^ , 

BrookUne, Mass., report of school com- 
mittee, 98. , ^ ^ *, 
Camden, N. J., statistics of retardation 

In. 4^, 248._ ^ ^^^ 
Camps, summer and winter, 158. 

to Denmark, England and Prance, 
216. 
Character, traits of, 226. , ,. ^ , 

Chicago, ill., The^Physlcal and M^tri 
Examination of Public School 
Pupils in (review), 91. 
Public Schools, deoartment of child 
study and pedagogic investiga- 
tion, 86. 
Child and Educational Psychology (re- 
view), 36. 

Child Labor (review), 89. ,^„x,^„ 

resolutions in triennial convention 
of Protestant Episcopal Church, 
66. 
a c&uB« of dellngnency* 126. 
Child Studj Socletj. Brftlstx, 244, 
Chlldrerj, Typw of < review >, C<l. 

KervoDB and MenUl DlHenBW of (re- 

Ttew1, J21. 
of the Rich. Betftrdatlon through 

uepl&ct In. 157. 
i0« al9o Ea^kHv^ird cbtldren, Defec- 
tive children. Feeble-minded 
children, Mentally deficient chil- 
dren, Retarded children, and 
School children. ^ ^ 

Clinical Examination Blank for Back- 
ward Children in the Public 
Schools, 189, 217, 258. 



Psychology, 1. 
Clothing, 228. 



Co-ordination, 74, 225. ^ ^^^ 

Criminals, classification of, 127. 

Deaf, the, American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech 

Classification of, 218. 
see aUo Hearing. 



Defective Children, after care of, in Bel- 
glum, 124. . ^ , 
Delusional States. A Psvchologlcal Analy- 
sis of Three, 198. 
Dementia precox, 126, 181, 200. 

organic, 186. 
Epilepsy, 182, 214. 

Eyes of 1,048 Bast Cleveland School 
Children, Notes on the Exami- 
nation of (review), 65. 
of 888 (University of Pa.) Students, 

ESxamination of, 123. 
of school children in Philadelphia, 

examination of, 268. 
see also Glasses, and Vision. 
Fatigue, 88, 180, 165, 221. 
Feeble-Mlnded Child, The Fifteen Months 
Training of a, 69. 
Children, classification of, 196. 
Food and nutrition, 88, 94, 148, 158, 212, 

222 259. 
Glasses, for school children, 216, 268. 

see also Eyes, and Vision. 
Gymnastics, 237. 

Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 96. 
Hearing, test of, 60, 264. 

at Pierce School, Brookline, Mass., 

Hospital School. The, 188. 

Housing, 148, 224. 

Hysteria in children, 121. 

Idiocy, classification of, 197. 

Imbecility, cases of, in a public school, 
107. 
classification of. 196. 
in Juvenile delinquents, 134. 
moral, 181. 

Infant mortality, reduction of, in Lon- 
don, 168. 

Insane, delusional states of the, 198. 

Insanity, adolescent, see Dementia pre- 
cox, 
moral, 129. 

Juvenile Delinquent, A, 21. 

Delinquents, Mental Condition of, 
125. 

Kansas City, Mo., statistics of Retarda- 
tion in, 248. 

Kindergarten for (Hiildren with Abnor- 
mal Speech. 40. 

Manual Training, 82, 141, 287. 

Massachusetts Board of Education, medi- 
dal inspection, 128. 

Mentally Deficient Children, Psychology 
of (review). 147. 

Moral Imbecility, 181. 
training, 248. 

Mouse, The Dancing (review), 188. 

Naso-pharyngeal obstruction, 77, 145, 
161, 211, 282. 284, 266. 
in Pierce School, Brookline, Mass.. 
94 

National Educational Association, 168. 

Nervous and Mental Diseases of Clill- 
dren (review), 121. 

Netherlands Psychiatry and Neurology 
Society, 40 

New York University, School of Peda- 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 

A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PEDAGOGY. 

Spelling in the Elementary School: An Experimental and Statistical In- 
yestigation, 1902. Pp. 98. Price: Cloth, $1.25; Paper, |1.00. 
By Oliver P. Cornmariv Ph.D., District Superintendent of Schools, Phila. 

"Dr. Comman hai made an eztenslTe inyestlRatlon of the ability of school children 
In Philadelphia Schools in the subject of spelling, and studied his results with 
such care that his work deserves special attention." Professor W. H. Bumliam. 
'The Hygiene and P^chology of Spellinir«" The Pedagogioal BenUnanf. Vol. VIII. 
No. 4, Dec* liH)6. P. 4i)l. 

The Sensation of Pain and the Theory of the Specific Sense Energies. 1902, 
pp. viii, 87. Price: Paper, |1.00. 
By Anna J. McKeag, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, Wellesley College. 

Psycho-physical Methods. (In Press.) 

By F. M. Urban, Ph.D., University of Pennsylrania, Philad^phia. 

The results of an extended series of experiments on lifted weights form the basis 
of the discussion. It is shown that statistical numbers of relatlTe frequfncy which 
are derired from the results of psycholoirical experiment* may have the same degree 
of stability as e. o. the birth rate of the two sexes. The autlior then discusses the 
so-called psycho-physical methods, and sh^ws the relation between the method of 
Just perceptible differences and the error methods. The conditions are given under 
which this method may become not only practical but also exact. The author pro- 
ceeds with some theoretical considerations which result in the description of a 
method by which the data of psychological experiments may be treated so as to 
combine the advantages ot the method of Just perceptible differences and of the 
error methods. An .abstract of a chapter of this nvonograph appeared In the July 
number of the Pewohotogical Review, 

Other numbers in course of preparation. 



Address all communications in reference to the P$ychoU>gioal MonographB to 
THE PSYCHGLOQICAL CLINIC PRESS, 

West Philadelphia SUtlon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nutrition, see Food. 
Perceptton. 203. 

PhiUaelphia, statlitics of retardation m, 
249. 
Teachers* Association, 244. 
Physical and Mental Bzaminatlon of 
Pobllc School Pupils in Chi- 
cago, The (renew), 91. 
Defect, Relation of, to Mental De- 
fect in School Children, 281. 
defect, 211. 
Physiological Age, Influence of, upon 

Scholarship, 115. 
Post-Traumatic Irritabill^, 186. 
Psychology, UnlTerslty Courses In, 26. 
see aUo Child and Educational Psy- 
chology, and Clinical Psychol- 
ogy. 
Puberty, Influence of, upon scholarship, 

Retardation *ln a City School System, 

A Method for Determining the 

Extent and Causes of, 41. 
of the Pupils of Five City School 

Systems, 245. 
through Neglect in Children of the 

Rich. 167. 
to be investigated by Commissioner 

of Education, 267. 
see also Retarded Children, and 

Backward Children. 
Retarded Children, Clinical Studies of, 

97. 
School Hygiene Association of America, 

First Congress, 68. 



Second International Congress on, 

68, 210. 
nurses, 216, 248, 268. 
ophthalmologist In Philadelphia, 
268. 

Social Work, department of, in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and 
in Uniyerslty of PennsylTania 
Hospital, 187. 

Special Classes in the Public Schools, 
The Need for, 104. 

Speech, see Articulation. 

Spelling, A Case of Chronic Bad, 63. 

Stammering, a case of, 10. 

Starr Centre Association of Philadelphia, 

Truancy, 21, 82, 219. 
Truants, class for, at . AsheylUe, N. C, 
189. 
see also Juvenile Delinquents. 
jet of Children (reriew), 66. 
lion of the Pupils of an Elementary 
School, The, 175. 
double, 67. 
test of, 48, 263. 
test of, at Pierce School, Brookline, 

Mass., 93. 
see also Byes, and Glasses. 
Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia, 

67, 243. 
Wilmington, DeL, statistics of retarda- 
tion in, 97. 
Youth: Its Elducation, Regimen and Hy- 
giene (reyiew), 286. 
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The Pennsylvania Summer School 
of Psychology 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. July 8— August 15, 1908 



Courses for Tsachsrs» as well as courses ler; which credit wUlc^i^^ 
given in the College and Graduate School of the UnlTersit; 
of Pennsylvania. 

Lecture Courses will present a general outline of Modern Psychology, 
the methods and results of child psychology, and special 
prohlems in genetic and educational psychology. 

Laboratory Courses offer opportunity for practical work in analjrtical 
and physiological psychology, and in advanced experimental 
psychology. 

The Psychological Clinic is a course in applied psychology. Children 
will be examined in the presence of students taking this 
course. The physical and mental causes of backwardness 
in school progress will be explained, and educational and 
other treatment will be discussed. 



For further information concerning these courses, and for the 
prospectus of summer coufses in other subjects at the University of 
Pennsylvania, send to Dr. A. Duncan Tocum, Director of the Sum- 
mer School, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for University Bulletin No. 3. 
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